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BIVOUAO: AND BATTLE; 


OR, 


THE STRUGGLES OF A SOLDIER. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER. XIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL. AND LARRY BECOME SOLDIERS, 
AND SPEND THEIR FIRST NIGHT IN BIVOUAC. 


[ seems almost incredible that a man. so 

brave as General Eberlé proved himself to 
be in the fiery onslaught of battle should be 
timid under any circumstances. I have heard 
ofa sea captain who never knew what fear 





was -in a. gale, on the deck of his. own: ship, 
but who. was absolutely ‘terrified ‘in’ a small 
sail-boat, when the wind was. simply fresh. 
The, general was certainly frightened, and: had 
practically thrown himself overboard; but the 
old Italian had him safe in the bottom.of his 
boat. now; and I saw him gesticulating; vio- 
lently to his distinguished passenger, in, arden 
to keep him quiet in his place, 

Neither the old man, nor the young man, 
was willing to come about in that. heavy | sea; 
for we were now in the most exposed position. 
Taking a sharp angle with the direction of 
the waves, they brought their boats under the 
lee of the steamer, and there came about. 
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Keeping well in towards the shore, where the 
water was partially sheltered by the mole, they 
landed at the custom-house quay. General 
Eberlé went on shore first, and as soon as 
Larry and I joined him, he rushed towards 
me, threw himself upon me, and hugged me 
as though I had been his lost baby. I was 
not a little startled at the demonstrative 
Frenchman’s method of testifying his grati- 
tude. 

‘*You have saved my life!” exclaimed he, 
first in French, and then in English. 

‘*That’s so,” said Larry. 

‘*You know ze boat; you know ze sea, 
Monsieur Farringford. You have saved my 
life!” repeated the general, hugging me again. 

I submitted, with the best grace I could, to 
this loving treatment; but I protested that I 
had done nothing to deserve such an expres- 
sion of emotion. 

**You have saved my life. You have saved 
to France and Italy a general of brigade. I 
shall fight well with ze life you have given to 
me.” 

**T have no doubt you will.” 

**T have no fear on ze battle-ground; but I 
have very much fear in ze boat,” added the 
general, apologetically. ‘*‘ Now we will go to 
ze Hotel Feder, if you please.” 

“*T have some baggage.” 

But my trunk passed the officers without 
opening, and in a few moments we reached 
the hotel. The general told me he had just come 
from Algiers, and had been assigned to a com- 
mand in the army of Italy. 

‘*IT wish to go to Milan,” said ‘I, after my 
new friend had restated his obligations to me. 

“It is not possible now; but the army will 
be in Milan in one or two weeks. You shall 
go with the army. I will take care of you 
myself.” 

**Thank you; and I will accept your offer,” 
I replied, promptly. : 

He left me to change his wet clothes for dry 
ones. He had hardly left the room before 
Cuore came to me, though he had not been 
out of my sight since we landed at the custom- 
house. 

** Now we shall go to Milan,” said the Ital- 
ian, rubbing his hands, as if delighted with 
the prospect. 

“General Eberlé says it is quite impossible,” 
I answered. : 

**To him, yes; to me, no,” added the Italian. 

“*T have accepted his kind invitation to go 
there with the army, which will be in Milan 
within a week or two.” 

**You have accepted his invitation!” ex- 


. 
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claimed Cuore, with a sudden start of aston- 
ishment. 

“*T have.” 

‘What for have you done this?” he de- 
manded, with an ugly look, such as I had not 
before seen on his face. 

I thought he manifested more feeling about 
the matter than the occasion required; and I 
could not but ask myself again why he had 
taken so much pains to please us. 

‘*¢ Because I think the army will take me to 
Milan,” I replied. 

‘But the army may never get to Milan,” 
protested Cuore, who had never hinted at such 
a possibility before, and who had all along 
professed to believe that the allies would march 
straight across the plains of Lombardy, as soon 
as they were ready. 

‘“*Don’t you expect the Austrians will be 
beaten in this campaign?” I asked, quietly. 

‘Nothing is sure, you know. The Aus- 
trians have many soldiers, and good gen- 
erals.” 

‘*You seem to have changed your tone, 
Signor Cuore.” 

‘*No; but it will be a long time before the 
army enters Milan.” 

“‘Well, I have agreed to go with the gen- 
eral.” 

‘And your friend?” 

‘Of course we shall keep together.” 

‘‘ But I have engaged to take you to Milan.” 

“Have you? We will release you from the 
obligation, then. But I am not aware of the 
existence of any agreement on this subject. 
As you were going to Nice, and then to Milan, 
and we were going to the same places, we have 
come together.” 

‘“‘But I have pledged myself to take you to 
Milan,” replied he, warmly. 

’ &T did not know it before.” 

“And if you go with me, you shall be in 
Milan in three days, at the most,” said he, in 
a kind of imploring tone, as though it was a 
matter of some consequence that we should go 
with him. 

‘‘The allied army and the Austrian army 
lie between us and Milan. Will you tell me 
how you intend to pass both lines?” I in- 
quired. 

‘Hist! Not so loud. You must not speak 
of these things.” 

‘¢ We are alone.” 

“The Austrians have spies everywhere,” 
whispered Cuore. 

It was afterwards shown that the Austrians 
were sadly deficient in this important branch 
of the military service. 
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‘“‘T shall not start on an expedition through 
the lines of either army without knowing any- 
thing about the means of passing through.” 

‘‘] shall be your guide and friend.” 

““T have no desire to be shot with you as a 
spy, if you are.” 

“ We shall not be shot, if you trust to me. 
I know every rod of ground from Genoa to 
Milan; and I have the passes,” added Cuore, 
in a whisper. 

‘Come, Phil, we are off in an hour,” said 
Larry, joining me in the dining-room, where 
I was waiting for breakfast. ‘‘ Hurry up the 

; the general is about ready.” 

“‘T have helped you through so far; I have 
got the best cabins in the steamers for you; I 
have done all I could for you.” 

“You have been very kind, and we are 
greatly obliged to you for your favors.” 

“ Precisely so,” added Larry. 

“ And now you will leave me?” 

“That depends upon which way you are go- 
ing. If you are going with us, we don’t leave 
you, any more than a man parts with his 
head. That’s so, ’pon my soul!” said my 
friend, lightly. 

‘The entrance of the general terminated the 
conversation, and we sat down to breakfast. 
I pointed to a chair for Cuore; but, to my sur- 
prise, he begged to be excused, and took his 
meal alone, in another part of the room. In 
explanation of his conduct, I learned, after- 
wards, that he did not consider it proper for 
him to sit at table with a general of brigade. 
After breakfast we departed in a military train, 
and in a few hours arrived at Alessandria, 
which was a strongly fortified city, the citadel 
being quite a town of itself. The place was 
crowded with French soldiers, for it was the 
left of the line on the Po, by which the em- 
peror intended at first to invade Lombardy. 
He had now just changed his plan, though I 
knew nothing of it at the time, and was mov- 
ing his army up towards the line of the Tici- 
no. Troops were constantly arriving and de- 
parting; but the general soon ascertained that 
his brigade was in the vicinity of Vercelli. 

“The whole plan is changed,” said Cuore, 
in a solemn and mysterious manner. “I 
shall go to the Lago Maggiore, and into 

Milan from the north. I intended to go by 
Pavia.” 

“What do you mean by the plan being 
changed?” I asked. 

; ‘Don’t you see that all the troops are mov- 
ing towards the north?” 


“IT haven’t the least idea which way they 
are moving.” 





‘Pardon; the train is ready,” said General 
Eberlé, politely interrupting the conversation. 

We took our places with the general in the 
troop train; but Cuore did not enter the com- 
partment with us, though we knew he was not 
far away. 

‘** General, do you know Signor Cuore?” I 
asked, as the train moved off. 

‘“*No,” replied he, shrugging his shoulders 
in the true French style. 

‘*T saw you talking with him on board of the 
steamer.” 

‘“*T have never seen ze mantillthen. No; 
he is in ze government service, he say,” added 
the general, laughing, and with his signifi- 
cant shrug implied that more was to be under- 
stood than was expressed. ‘‘ He only tell me 
the news.” 

In two hours more the train stopped in the 
fields. The ground, as far as we could see, 
was covered with the camps of the French and 
Sardinian troops. Our military friend told us 
we were near the front. We walked about a 
mile, to the headquarters of the general of 
division, where the brigadier reported himself. 
An aid then conducted us to a farm-house, at 
least two miles distant, and the general took 
possession of his headquarters, relieving the 
officer incommand. I watched all the formal- 
ities with interest, after the brigade was drawn 
up. Cuore was close at my side, but Larry 
remained in the farm-house for a short time. 
When I was beginning to wonder what had 
become of him, General Eberlé and his staff 
rode by me. Of the latter there were only 
three or four; but, to my utter astonishment, 
not to say dismay, I recognized Larry as one of 
them! He wore an undress uniform, was well 
mounted, and looked as much like a French- 
man as any of them. As he passed me he 
smiled, and gave me the military salute. I 
concluded that this was the result of the long 
conversations with the general. 

‘He will not go to Milan!” exclaimed 
Cuore, who still clung to me like a brother. 

‘¢ Probably he intends to go with the army,” 
I replied. 

‘‘ This is very bad; he will not go to Milan 
with us,” muttered the Italian, evidently more 
disgusted at Larry’s conduct than I was. 

‘“*You and I can go alone, then,” I sug- 
gested. 

**-You will not leave your friend.” 

‘“*No; but he appears to be leaving me.” 

I felt like a cat in a strange garret after the 
discove~y = had made. The Italian for a time 
was my only companion, and he was even 
more discontented than I was. When the 
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parade was dismissed, I went back to the farm- 
house, which had a picture of the Virgin and 
three saints painted over the front door. The 
stable was connected with the house, and was 
filled with officers’ horses. It was two hours 
before the general and Larry came in to dinner. 

I must say that my friend made a fine-look- 
ing officer, and did not stumble over the sword 
that dangled at his side. 

‘* What in the world have you been doing, 
Larry?” I exclaimed, as soon as I had achance 
to speak to him. 

“T’ve been going in for United Italy,” 
laughed he. ‘It was quite impossible for me 
to keep my fingers out of this pie.” 

‘*But what is your position?” I asked, cu- 
riously. 

‘* Volunteer aid-de-camp, without pay. 
Didn’t you hear the adjutant read my ap- 
pointment on parade?” 

‘*No, I didn’t notice it. You are a pretty 
aid-de-camp! Howcan you deliver the gen- 
eral’s orders, when you don’t understand the 
language, and no Frenchman could compre- 
hend you, if you did?” 

‘*The general speaks English, and he will 
write his orders,” laughed Larry. ‘Come, 
Phil, there’s another place, just like mine, for 
you.” 

‘*For me! I don’t know the first thing 
about military.” 

‘*Not necessary to know anything. You 
can’t go to Milan with the army in a civilian’s 
dress.” 

“*T will think of it,” I replied, tempted by 
this consideration. 

I could not understand how it was possible 
to appoint an utterly incompetent person even 
as a volunteer aid-de-camp; but the general 
alone was responsible for this; and I realized 
that he only desired to do me a favor, and ey- 
idently expected nothing of me. To my sur- 
prise, after the disgust he had manifested at 
Larry’s conduct, Cuore advised, and even 
pleaded, that I should accept the offer. 

‘* You will have nothing to do, either of you, 
except to look on. The general gives you the 
position for your own protection and comfort, 
because you saved his life in the Bay of Genoa,” 
said he. ‘‘ You can go and come as you please; 
and very likely your position will enable you 
to get into Milan sooner than without it.” 

Though I was rather inclined to distrust my 
Italian friend, I thought he was right, and I 
accepted the offer. I promptly purchased a 
uniform, as Larry had done, of a sutlers It 
was a second-hand affair, and a hole in the 





breast of the coat suggested the fate of its 
former owner; but it had been thoroughly 
renovated, and I was entirely satisfied with it. 
The sutler declared that the hole in the breast 
of the coat made it worth ten francs more, for 
the owner could point to it as an evidence of 
his courage; but, of course, any one could 
shoot a hole through his coat, and thus make 
himself a hero. 

I had left my trunk in Genoa, transferring a 
few articles, including the relics of my child- 
hood, with which I never parted, to a small 
bag. I made a bundle of my travelling suit, 
and strapped it to the bag, for I did not think 
I should long remain a soldier. I was nota 
little astonished when I found myself trans- 
formed into a military man; and I surveyed 
myself all over to observe the effect. I was 
decidedly in favor of the cause which I had thus 
lightly espoused, and Jif its* success had de- 
pended upon my arm, or even my life, I would 
not have been backward. 

My position did not seem real to me, and I 
felt .like a spectator rather than an actor in the 
exciting events which were transpiring around 
me. I did not feel called upon to expose my- 
self to the perils of battle, and I was too igno- 
rant of the military art to be of any service in 
the brigade. We remained at this camp two 
days, during which Larry was busy every mo- 
ment of the time, hardly allowing himself the 
needed hours of rest. On the day after our 
arrival he came to me with a couple of mus- 
kets in his hands, and insisted upon my taking 
one of them. He then put me through a por- 
tion of the manual, using the French words 
of command. . When I expressed my surprise, 
he told me that he had been taking lessons of 
an orderly sergeant, on duty at headquarters. 
I soon learned to handle a musket, and, by 
observing the drills and parades, obtained a 
knowledge of the French technical terms. Of 
course my stock of military science was very 
slight indeed, though I could not help adding 
to it almost every moment. 

On the third day after our arrival all the 
troops appeared to be in motion, and our bri- 
gade was soon on the march. Larry had pur- 
chased a horse for his own use, though I de- 
clined to waste my money in following his 
example; but a steed was furnished for me. 
We moved forward in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, over fields and vineyards, till nine o’clock 
in the evening, and then halted on the banks 
of ariver. Tents and baggage had been lett 
behind, and we spent the night in bivouac on 
the border of the stream. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY MOVE FORWARD 
WITH THE ARMY, AND DECIDE TO VISIT 
MILAN. 


B* the kindness of General Eberlé Larry 
and I were plentifully supplied with blan- 
kets, andI slept very well. It was not the first 
time I had passed the night in the open air, 
for I had often camped under a tree in the 
wilds of the Upper Missouri, with my old 
hunter friend. The army had been moving 
for two days, but I could not form the least 
idea of what was going on. Though every- 
thing was in perfect order, and every division 
and brigade was doing precisely what it had 
been directed to do, the whole movement ap- 
peared to me to be a mass of confusion.: For 
two days more we moved about from place to 
place, apparently without object or aim, until 
we again bivouacked on the bank of the 
stream, which was the River Sesia. I heard 
that the King of Sardinia was on one side of 
us, and the Emperor of France on the other; 
but I did not see either of them that day. 

On the following morning, for the first time, 
I heard the rattle of musketry and the roar of 
cannon, on the other side of the river. This 
was the battle of Palestro. The King of Sar- 


dinia had crossed the river the day before, and 
the Austrians were now attacking him in the 


position he had taken. The fight was long 
and severe, but the Austrians were handsome- 
ly repulsed on the front, though they succeed- 
ed in flanking the Italians on the right, and 
the result for a time looked very doubtful. 
This part of the conflict we could see from 
our position, and our men were anxious to 
take part in it. Larry was intensely excited, 
and declared that the Austrians had won the 
day. The general thought not, for the French 
could throw in twenty thousand men, if need- 
ed, to turn the tide. gWe saw the Austrians 
post their batters on a rising ground, which 
some accounts of the battle describe as a hill, 
though there is no such thing in this part of 
Lombardy. At the foot of the slope was a 
canal, which conveyed the waters of the Sesia 
toa mill. Across this canal rushed the Third 
French Zouaves, some of them on the narrow 
plank bridge, and others through the muddy 
waters. They were dashing fellows, and on 
they went up the slope, under a sharp fire of 
artillery and musketry. I saw many of the 
brave fellows drop on the way; but almost in 
the twinkling of an eye they had captured the 
Austrian position, taking the guns and many 
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prisoners, and driving hundreds of the enemy 
into the canal. 

The field was won, and a score of ringing 
cheers, short and sharp, rent the air. The 
Austrians who were in condition to do so 
fled. In the evening they rallied, and made 
an attempt to retake the place, but were com- 
pletely repulsed. 

‘“*What do you think of that, Phil?” said 
Larry, after the Zouave charge. 

‘**T think it was well done.” 

‘So do I; but I don’t like to stand here 
looking on,” he added, impatiently. 

‘* This is the safest position.” 

‘*‘Humph! That isn’t what I bargained for. 
I want to hear the bullets whistle.” 

“TI am perfectly satisfied to be at a safe dis- 
tance. Bullets that whistle have an ugly habit 
of boring through one’s bones and meat, and 
making the blood run.” 

‘“*That is what makes it exciting business. 
If there were no danger, there would be no. 
fun.” 

“*T don’t desire that sort of fun.” 

“*T do.” 

*“*Do you: suppose Blanche Fennimore has 
any particular regard for you, Larry?” 

‘“‘T happen to know that she has,” replied 
he, promptly. 

“If she knew that you were trying to throw 
away your life in a struggle of this kind, do 
you think she would be comforted by the 
knowledge?” 

***None but the brave deserve the fair.’ 
She will think ten times as much of me if I 
behave like a man.” 

‘* But you have no particular interest in this 
quarrel. You go into it as a mere adventurer, 
because you like excitement.” 

‘“*T have a particular interestinit. I always 
go in for the bottom dog, and I am willing to 
go in for any people that are oppressed by 
their rulers. Where would our country —or 
your country, I suppose I must call it now — 
have been, if the French hadn’t stepped in 
to help you out?” 

**T don’t know; but perhaps we should have 
come out all right.” 

** Perhaps you would—only you wouldn’t.” 

‘The French were fighting their own battle 
while they were fighting ours. They took our 
part because they hated England, rather than 
because they loved us, though this fact does 
not relieve us of the debt of gratitude we owe 
to France. If you behave as well as you talk, 
Larry, I am afraid you will be shot.” 

‘*T will bet you a supper for the crowd that 
I don’t get shot.” 
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‘*Bet! That would be trifling with the mer- 
cy of God.” 

‘*] dare say you are right, Phil. 
to have been a parson.” 

‘*Don’t bet on anything, Larry; least of all, 
on a matter so serious as the chances of life; 
for we are always in the hands of our Father.” 

‘*But the chances of being shot are really 
less than you think, Phil.” 

‘*There are chances enough, at least.” 

After supper, we crossed the river, and bi- 
vouacked on the other side. The next morn- 
ing we marched to Novara, and encamped out- 
side of the walls. It was evident to all that 
we were on the eve of a great battle, for Milan 
was less than thirty miles distant, and the 
Austrians would not allow the capital of Lom- 
bardy to be occupied by the allies without a 
desperate attempt to save it. Our general 
thought we were near the centre of the line, 
and that in less than three days we should see 
some very heavy fighting. I was not particu- 
larly pleased with the prospect, especially as I 
found that my military friend was somewhat 
inclined to use me. On parade, and else- 
where, I carried orders, and it seemed to me 
that I was an errand-boy on a large scale. I 
did not object to being an aid-de-camp in the 
reserve, if this portion of the force was not 
called into action. 

‘*¢ There will be lively times here soon, Phil,” 
said Larry, as we met at sunset. 

“I’m not anxious to see any such times as 
you suggest,” I replied. ‘In fact, I’m rather 
sorry that I put on this uniform.” 

** Come, Phil, don’t back down.” 

**T haven’t backed down; but I don’t want 
to be shot, or to be thrown into an Austrian 
prison.” 

** Are you afraid?” 

“Tl am—a downright coward in this busi- 
ness; for I feel that it does not particularly 
concern me.” 

‘You are honest, Phil; but I don’t believe 
you are a coward.” 

“Tam.” 

‘* Impossible!” said a voice behind us, which 
we identified as that of Cuore. 

We had not seen him before for three days, 
and I supposed ‘he was on his mission within 
the Austrian lines. 

‘*T thought you were on the other side of 
the Ticino,”-I suggested. 

‘*T have been; but I have come back. I have 
been in Milan,” replied the Italian. 

‘* Indeed!” 

“*T left Milan last night.” 

“Last night!” I exclaimed, astonished at 


You ought 
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the facility with which he seemed to pass 
through the hostile lines. ‘* How could you 
have come throygh so soon?” . 

‘“‘The trains on the railroad run down as 
far as Magenta, to bring supplies for the 
troops; from there I came in a baggage wagon 
nearly to the Ticino River. I am going back 
again to-night.” 

‘To Milan?” 

'¥es,?” 

Cuore was very fluent in his speech, and did 
not seem to be at all fatigued by his long 
journey and the excitement of passing through 
the pickets of both armies. He seemed to me 
to be a wonderful fellow, and I could form 
some idea of the importance of the man to 
the French arms, for doubtless he had in- 
formed the generals of the precise location 
and numbers of the Austrians. I was strong- 
ly impressed by his skill and powers of en- 
durance, and I gazed at him with wonder and 
astonishment. 

‘*T passed through the Corso di Bosinare, 
while I was in Milan,” he added, as I was 
still regarding him. 

‘* What's that?” I asked. 

‘¢Don’t you remember?” 

‘* No.” 

‘Signor Bertani,” he continued, sugges- 
tively. 

“Ah, did you, indeed? It was very kind of 
you to think of me, when you had so much 
business on your hands,” I replied, recalling 
the name as the friend of my mother, and 
of the Collingsbys, to whom he alluded. 

‘‘T never forget or neglect a friend.” 

*‘ Did you obtain any information?” I asked, 
deeply interested in the matter. 

**I did; I spoke with Signor Bertani him- 
self.” 

‘‘Are his American friends still with 
him?” 

‘They are, and are likely to remain with 
him; for, you see, it is quite impossible to 
get into Switzerland, by any direct route, for 
Garibaldi and the Chasseurs d’ Alpes hold the 
lakes, and have possession of all the steamers. 
Besides, the Austrians in Milan do not expect 
to lose the city.” 

‘‘But suppose the city should be captured; 
would Signor Bertani leave?” I inquired. 

‘Certainly he would; the Italians would 
hang him if they caught him.” 

** Would his family depart?” 

“TI think not. If Milan is captured, the 
Austrians will want all the railway carriages 
for their own use, and would not give them 
up for women and children, who would be 
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perfectly safe in the city. But you should go 
to Milan before the army.” 

‘“Why so?” 

‘‘ You will be sure to find your mother now; 
but if you wait two or three days the Austrians 
may fortify the city. Then the French will 
bombard it, and the wofhen and children must 
all leave.” __ 

“Do you think I could pass through the 
lines?” I, asked, somewhat excited by such a 
prospect. “— ; 

‘‘You can pass safely through with me. I 
will promise that both of you shall be in Mi- 
lan before six o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

‘“‘T cannot go,” interposed Larry. 

‘Not go with your friend?” said Cuore. 

‘‘No; I am going to see that big battle, and 
have a finger in the pie, too. I shall not 
leave the army,” added Larry, very decidedly. 

‘“‘T thought you’ would keep together,” con- 
tinued the Italian, who seemed to be strangely 
vexed and disturbed at the decision of my 
friend. 

‘“‘Never mind me, Phil. Go ahead with 
him, and I shall see you when we get to Mi- 
lan,” said Larry. 

‘‘But I can take the two better than one,” 
answered Cuore. 

“ How’s that?” I inquired. 

“T have a pass for three persons,” said he, 
taking a paper from his pocket, which he 
showed to me. 

It was written in German, and he knew that 
I was entirely ignorant of that language. He 
permitted me to see it, but not to take it from 
his hands. 

“Let me see it,” added Larry. ‘I will take 
it to our orderly. He is a Swiss, and speaks 
German like a Dutchman. Let me take it.” 

“‘No— pardon ; I must not let my pass go out 
of my own hands,” replied Cuore, folding up 
the paper and returning it to his pocket. ‘I 
must be very prudent. I am in the employ of 
the Austrians as well as the French; but I give 
them only such information as will be useful 
to United Italy.” 

Cuore chuckled, and looked very cunning. 
It seemed very strange to me that a pass 
which would answer for three persons would 
not do for two; and I expressed myself to this 
effect. 

‘Ah, you see I have promised to bring over 
to the Austrian general two men who can tell 
better than I where the French are posted. 
You can tell him; but, of course, you will not 
give him any correct information. I have ob- 


tained this pass for you, and both must go, or 
neither.” 
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**T can’t go, Phil,” said Larry. 

‘*You may return before the great battle 
takes place,” suggested Cuore. ‘There may 
be no fight for a week.” 

‘* And there may be one to-morrow.” 

‘*No, not possible. The allies are not in 
position to fight a battle yet.” 

‘*No one can know when it will come off. 
I dare say his majesty the Emperor of France 
has laid his plans well, for he is a very clever 
fellow; but even he cannot tell when the bat- 
tle will be fought. He may intend to set the 
ball rolling in three days, or a week; but, I 
take it, the Austrians may have a finger in the 
pie, as well as the emperor and myself, and if 
they take a notion to fight a battle to-night 
even, we can’t help ourselves. The emperor 
and I are not going to keep still, and let them 
whip us; so you see I can’t go. It is morally, 
socially, and politically impossible,” continued 
Larry. 

‘TI can go without you,” I replied. 

** Certainly you can, Phil.” 

‘*If I have one, I must have two,” persisted 
Cuore. 

**Can’t you tell the Austrian general that 
one of your men had acorn on his little toe, 
and couldn’t come?” 

‘“‘No,” replied the Italian, shaking his head 
violently; and it was plain that he did not in- 
tend to visit Milan without my friend. 

‘¢Here’s the general,” said Larry. 
lay the matter before him.” 

My friend stated the case to General Eberlé, 
who at once declared that no battle was possi- 
ble within twenty-four hours; and that the 
emperor would choose his own time, in spite 
of the Austrians. 

‘“‘But this is very perilous business,” he 
added. 

“Then I would like to engage in it,” said 
my obstinate friend. 

‘‘T can make it very safe,” interposed Cuo- 
re, with the utmost deference. 

The general turned to the Italian, and began 
to question him rather sharply in regard to his 
business in the camp. Cuore replied very 
promptly, and substantially in accordance 
with what he had said to us. ; 

‘¢ Show the Austrian pass, signore,” added 
Larry. 

‘““No,” interposed the general, walking 
away. ‘‘If he were not your friend, gentle- 
men, I would order ze arrest of ze man.” 

‘‘But he is in the employ of the French,” I 
replied. 

‘¢T don’t know,” answered the general, 
shrugging his shoulders. 


“We'll 
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‘¢He brought information to General Can- 
robert, this morning, from Milan.” 

‘I don’t know; I can’t say,” added the 
general. 

He declared that a spy could be known only 
to his immediate employers. He knew nothing 
about the man. If he saw an Austrian pass, 
he,should be obliged to arrest him; therefore 
he would not see it. He seemed to have no 
opinion whatever in regard to Cuore, and left 
us free to do as we deemed advisable. I had 
some suspicions in regard to the Italian; but 
I could not trace them to any reasonable foun- 
dation. I discussed the matter for half an 
hour with Larry, and then we decided to visit 
Milan. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY FLOAT DOWN THE 
CANAL, AND ARE DISTURBED BY FRENCH 
PICKET GUARDS. 


HAD acertain confidence in Cuore, which 
led me to believe that he was able to do 
what he promised, though I was not willing to 
give myself blindly into his charge. The gen- 
eral knew nothing about him, and said noth- 
ing to weaken my confidence. I. could not see 


why he should be so anxious to have Larry go 


to Milan, when my friend had no business 
there, as I had. We walked back to the place 
where we had left the Italian, and told him we 
were ready to depart. Of course anything 
like baggage was out of the question; but I 
had put the locket and bracelets of my child- 
hood into a pocket inside of my vest, for I had 
not dared to leave these valuables in my bag 
atthecamp. The shawl and the dress were in 
my trunk at Genoa. 

‘* We are rather too early yet,” said Cuore, 
as he glanced around him. 

** Why too early?” I inquired. 

*‘ The less time we have to spare the fewer 
questions we shall have to answer. I havea 
couple of letters I wish to post,” added the 
Italian, thrusting his hands into his pockets. 
**T must send them to Novara.” 

**-You can leave them at thecamp. An or- 
derly goes up to the town with the mail every 
day,” said Larry. ‘‘Give them to me, and I 
will see that they are sent.” 

‘TI will go to the headquarters,” replied 
Cuore, still fumbling in his pockets for the 
letters. ‘‘I must give the orderly the money 
to pay the postage.” 

We went to the house in which the brigade 
headquarters were located. Cuore gave his 
letters to the orderly, who put them in a leath- 
er bag which hung on the wall. 
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‘*Now we are ready to go,” said Cuore, 
** We have a long walk before us, and I hope 
you are fresh and strong.” 

**T can walk all night,” I replied. 

“So canI; but hurry up your cakes, sig- 
nore,” added. Larry. 

‘* My cakes?” repeated the Italian. ‘I have 
been to supper.” 

‘*So have I; and therefore let us keep mov- 
ing. We go as though we were attending the 
funeral of a general of division.” 

‘*We must not hurry. We shall pass the 
French lines about five kilométres from here, 
andI do not wish to go through till about 
dark.” 

‘““Why not? If you have a pass for the 
crowd, what difference does it make?” replied 
Larry, impatiently. 

‘It will make much delay. I have a pass 
signed by General Canrobert; but—” 

** Let me see it,” interposed Larry. 

**Not here; by and by, when we halt fora 
time, you shall see it. But I wish to go through 
the French line without showing the pass.” 

**Why so? Do you want to be shot?” 

‘© No, no; of course I don’t want to be shot. 
When it is dark I can get through with less 
delay.‘ If I show the pass, the soldiers will 
send for the sergeant, the sergeant for the 
sous-lieutenant, he for the captain, the cap- 
tain for the general of brigade, and the gen- 
eral of brigade for the general of division ; then 
it must go to the field marshal, and from him 
to the emperor; and we shall not get through 
till to-morrow night.” 

‘¢Then you are going to run through.” 

‘Precisely so: but if any one stops us, I 
have the pass for three persons.” 

“If any one can go through the pickets as 
easily as you suggest, they don’t amount to 
much,” said Larry. 

‘*You don’t understand me.” 

‘“‘ That’s so; I don’t.” 

‘‘T know the country, and I have a grand 
plan to do this business right. You have seen 
some canals in this part of Italy.” 

‘¢ Plenty of them,” answered Larry. 

“You have seen that they have trees on 
each side.” 

‘¢Yes; I haven’t been over a ditch that did 
not have a row of trees or bushes on both 
sides.” 

‘I shall bring you to a canal that runs into 
the river,” continued Cuore. 

‘What river?” I asked. 

‘“‘The Ticino, which flows into the Po near 
Pavia. This river is the picket line for the 
Austrians on one side, and the allies on the 
other; but neither line goes very near the 
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river. On the canal, one kilométre from the 
stream, I have a boat, in which I came over 
this morning —a petit bateau, in which we 
can float down to the river, in the shade of the 
trees, without being seen.” 

“Of course the pickets will hear the sound 
of the oars or paddle,” suggested Larry. 

“We shall use no oars.” 

“But the water in the canal must run from 
the river.” 

“No, no; it runs the other way.” 

“That’s a humbug,” protested Larry. 

“What do you call humbug?” 

“What’s the canal for, if it don’t run from 
the river? ” 

“It is to wet the land, to—what you call 
it?—to irritate— no; to—” 

“Trrigate,” I suggested. 

“Ah, to irrigate the land! You are right. 
The canal flows from the river in one place, 
farther up, and comes back into the river in 
another place, below the first. From the big 
canal flowa great many small ones through 
the land, so that the water can be spread all 
over the fields.” 

“Precisely so; I understand it, Larry.” 

_ “So do I; and we will grant that the water 
in this part of the canal runs into the river.” 


‘‘T have told you all the way then,” resumed 
Cuore. ‘The flow of the water will take the 
little boat into the river. We cross over, and 
go into a canal on the other side.” 

‘¢ And I suppose that canal, to suit our con- 
venience, runs from the river?” laughed my 
friend. 

“‘You are right,” replied Cuore. ‘‘ Its waters 
will carry us to a safe place. Then we walk up 
to Magenta, where there is very often a train 
for Milan.” 

‘‘No doubt of it; everything seems to have 
been arranged especially for our conven- 
ience.” 

‘*Ah, you see, I know the country! That 
is the reason the French generals sent me 
on a mission for them,” added the Italian, with 
much self-complacency. 

“Do you expect to float down this canal 
without being noticed by the sentinels?” I in- 
quired. 

‘I do; but what matter if we are noticed. 
You wear the uniform of French officers. If 
we are stopped I have only to show the pass 
of General Canrobert.” 

I had become so accustomed to the military 
salute, greeting us at almost every step of 





our walk, which, of course, Larry and I re- 
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turned, that I had almost forgotten my exist- 
ence as a civilian. We passed from one camp 
to another without difficulty, for our uniform 
was all the pass we required. It did not occur 
to me then that we were conducting Cuore, in- 
stead of the reverse, until, when we had fin- 
ished our conversation, and the Italian walked 
a little ahead of us, he was challenged by the 
sentinel. A word from Larry, bad French as 
it was, enabled him to pass. ; 

We walked our five kilométres, or about 
three miles, and reached the canal which our 
guide had described. It was half a mile from 
the nearest camp, where the last line of senti- 
nels were posted, and the space between it and 
the river was patroled by pickets. On the 
other side of the stream, Austrian gtins were 
posted behind field-works. The country was 
covered with long lines of mulberry trees, be- 
tween which, in the same row, were grape- 
vines trained up between the trees. The land 
had been sown with grain, but the march of 
armies had been over it, so that the crop was 
ruined. 

Cuore led us to a point on the canal which 
was overgrown with osiers, from which the 
owner evidently obtained his basket-stock. 
Just above it a party of French officers were 
bathing. Among the osiers lay the boat. It 
was a flat-bottom affair, half full of water. We 
dragged it up and turned it over, but it did not 
look like a very promising craft for a long 
cruise. 

“Tt leaks badly,” said Larry. 

‘*No; not at all,” replied Cuore. ‘I filled 
it with water to prevent the soldiers from tak- 
ing it.” 

‘*T say, signore, if you mean to drown us, 
say so in the beginning,” added Larry, glan- 
cing at the frail bateau. 

‘*No, you cannot be drowned. The water 
is not deep in the canal, and not deep in the 
river. I have come two miles in that boat this 
morning.” 

“‘The boat is well enough,” I interposed, 
as I seated myself in the forward part. 

‘* Whatever you say about boats, Phil, I be- 
lieve,” added my friend, taking his place in 
the stern. 

‘* Now you will take these,” continued Cu- 
ore, drawing a couple of fish-poles from the 
osiers. 

**O, then this is a fishing excursion — is 
it?” exclaimed Larry, as he examined the 
hook and line. 

‘*Yes; the pickets will make no trouble 
when they see two officers fishing in the canal, 
or in the river.” 
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‘“‘I say, signore, is there any danger of 
catching a fish here?” 

** Plenty of fish here.” 

**T like fishing; but we have no bait.” 

‘‘ Yes, there is bait in the tin box under the 
seat.” 

Larry opened the box, and found a variety 
of live bugs, one of which he impaled on his 
hook. I dropped my line to him, and he bait- 
ed my hook in the same manner. 

‘* Now let the boat float down the canal, and 
don’t use the oars,”’ said Cuore. 

‘‘But are you not going with us?” I asked, 
when I saw by his movements that we were to 
be alone. 

‘‘Not yet; I will get into the boat in a few 
moments. The current will hardly move you, 
and I wish to see where the picket line is. I 
will not lose sight of you. Don’t be alarmed,” 
said Cuore, in a low tone. 

‘* Where are you going?” demanded Larry. 

**Only a short distance from the canal. 
When I see just where the pickets are, I can 
manage it better. I wish them not to see us 
till we get into the river.” 

*‘ Then they will fire upon us,” I suggested. 

‘*No, they will not. They will see that you 
are French officers.” 

‘But the Austrians will.” 

‘“*No, no, no; the Austrians expect us. They 
know we are coming,” answered the Italian, 
impatiently, as he pushed off the boat, and 
disappeared behind the osiers. 

We did not see him again very soon. 

The boat floated out into the canal, which 
was not more than ten feet wide. We dropped 
our lines overboard. Our craft hardly moved. 

‘*T have a bite! ” exclaimed Larry. 

*¢ Pull him in then!” 

‘‘Lost him! Well, that’s just my luck. If 
I bait for anything I never catch it.” 

‘¢ But the fish jump into your basket, with- 
out giving you the trouble to catch them. In 
a few years, more or less, you will be Sir Law- 
rence Grimsby; and I suppose you won't 
know such small fish as I am then.” 

‘“‘ Dry up, Phil! You are the first real friend 
I ever had. You lend me money and tell 
me I am a vagabond in the same instant. I 
don’t talk gratitude, or any such bosh; but, — 
no matter; I have another bite. Gone again, 
as usual!” 

“‘I wonder where Cuore is,” I added, not 
feeling much interest in fishing, while our 
boat was bearing us slowly towards the hostile 
lines. 

“I don’t know. You never bet, Phil, nor I, 
since I knew you. But six months ago, I would 
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have gone three against two that this Cuore is 
a knave.” 

‘Do you think so?” 

“I do, ’pon my soul.” 

‘“‘T have had some suspicions.” 

“So have I; but I can’t make it out; so 
I try to think he ts all right,” replied Larry. 
“What is the fellow driving at? Why is he so 
anxious that I should go to Milan, when I 
haven’t the least desire to go there at present?” 

“I don’t understand him; andI don’t see 
through this buisiness. Why should he leave 
us floating down this canal alone?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t like to back out of 
anything, Phil; but I expect, as soon as we 
get to the river, to have a bullet put through 
my cap. I don’t think it will go through 
my head, because a man that is born to be 
hanged won’t be shot.” 

“T am willing to back out any time when it 
is not safe to go ahead. I have no fancy 
whatever for having an Austrian bullet go 
through even my cap. In my case, however 
it may be with you, I am afraid it would go 
through my head also.” 

I dropped my fishing tackle, and picked up 
an oar, with which I pushed the boat up to 
the bank. 


“QO, let her slide a while longer! The 


French pickets will not fire at us. Just attend 


to your fishing; we are safe enough in the 
canal,” said Larry, laughing at my fears. 

“T believe in backing out in good season.” 

“There is time enough. Cuore may, after 
all, be an honest man, though I don’t know 
of any particular reason why he should be so 
anxious to help us into Milan. Has he asked 
you for any money?” é 

“No; he never even hinted at payment for 
anything,” I replied. 

“If he means anything, of course it is to 
make some money out of us; but he wouldn’t 
make anything by letting the Austrians shoot 
us, for I haven’t a big pile with me.” 

Ipermitted the boat to float again with the 
current, but I was fully resolved not to ven- 
ture upon the river, unless the Italian should 
give me some stronger assurance than we had 
yet received of his ability to protect. We had 
not yet examined his pass from Canrobert, but 
itwas still light enough to do so. We contin- 
ued on our course till I saw the river ahead. 
We looked about for the Italian, but he was 
not to be seen. 

“This is as far as I will go, Larry,” I said, 
taking the oar again, when the boat was with- 
in fifty yards of the river. 

“Pm with you, Phil.” 
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‘¢ We will wait here till Cuore comes back,” 
I replied, pushing the bateau to the bank. 

‘* Perhaps the fellow has been arrested hith- 
self — who knows?” laughed Larry. 

**It is not improbable. He walked through 
several lines of sentinels on the strength of 
our uniforms.” 

“‘ If he has been arrested, of course we don’t 
go to Milan to-night,” said Larry. 

‘* Non, messteurs ; vous ne pouvez pas aller 
a@ Milan cette nuit,” said a French soldier, ris- 
ing from the ground, and pointing his mus- 
ket at my head. 

Three others appeared at the same moment, 
and imitated the dangerous example of the 
speaker, who had said, “‘ No, gentlemen, you 
cannot go to Milan to-night.” 

** Here we are, Phil,” said Larry, shrugging 
his shoulders. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY DISCUSS THE 
SITUATION, AND FACE A DRUM-HEAD COURT- 
MARTIAL. 


F course the soldier who had acted as 

spokesman for the picket guard under- 
stood English, or he could not so readily have 
understood Larry’s remark about going to Mi- 
lan that night. The four men kept their muskets 
persistently pointed at our heads, as though 
they believed that gunpowder would not ex- 
plode, or with a reckless disregard of the 
sanctity of human life. However, I did not 
consider myself in any especial peril, though 
I wished they would point their guns a little 
lower. I believed that the affair was all a 
mistake, which the appearance of Cuore would 
rectify, or which an explanation on our part 
would correct. 

‘*T beg your pardon, gentlemen; but mayI 
trouble you to land?” said the soldier in front 
of the others,-in French, ana with genuine 
French politeness, albeit it was utterly hol- 
low and empty. 

‘¢ Certainly,” I replied. 
lish?” 

“Yes; I can speak English; but I learn 
from the description of two spies that one of 
them speaks French a little, and the other 
speaks it very well. You are the one who 
speaks it very well, I suppose,” laughed the 
soldier, who was a sergeant. 

‘*T contrive to make myself understood,” I 
answered, as I stepped on shore, followed by 
Larry. 

The soldier was so polite. and considerate 
that I did not consider the situation as at all 


**You speak Eng- 
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desperate, and Icould not then classify it as 
one of the struggles of a soldier, though it 
assumed a different aspect in a short time. 

‘*You spoke of a description, sergeant,” 
said I, in plain English. ‘‘Do I understand 
you to say that you have a description of my 
friend and myself?” 

‘* Yes, sir; and I must say, that you answer 
to the description marvellously well. Dressed 
in the uniform of French officers,” he replied, 
taking a paper from his pocket, and reading 
therefrom. ‘‘‘ Brigade staff.’ ‘Young.’ May 
I be allowed to inquire your ages, gentlemen?” 

‘“‘T am nineteen; and this is my twin 
friend,” laughed Larry, who seemed to con- 
sider the affair as an excellent joke. 

‘*Thank you, gentlemen. Now, will you 
pardon me if I ask upon whose staff you 
serve?” continued the sergeant, blandly. 

‘*Certainly; it will afford me very great 
pleasure to inform you that we are attached 
to the staff of General Eberlé, in the capacity 
of volunteer aids,” answered Larry. 

‘* Precisely so,” exclaimed the spokesman 
of thg soldiers, glancing at his companions, 
and translating the reply; and they smiled, as 
though the party understood the matter. 

‘*There’s no doubt about it,” added Larry. 
‘*- You seem to be amused.” 

‘* The description says the two Austrian spies 
would claim to be members of General Eberlé’s 
staff. Will you allow me to look at your 
coat,” continued the sergeant, stepping up to 
my friend. ‘‘ And yours,” he added, placing 
his hand upon my breast. ‘‘ There it is! a 
hole in the coat on the left breast. I think 
that is sufficient. You are the gentlemen we 
are required to arrest.” 

‘¢ Probably we are,” replied Larry. ‘‘ You 
have had it all your own way, so far. NowI 
will thank you to answer some of our ques- 
tions. Do you know one Signor Cuore, an 
Italian?” 

‘*T have not the honor,” answered the ser- 
geant. 

‘*Have you seen an Italian with a stove- 
pipe hat?” asked Larry, describing our guide 
more fully. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” replied 
the polite sergeant; ‘‘ but I am to obtain in- 
formation, and not give it. I can answer no 
questions. It is my duty to escort you to the 
headquarters of our brigade.” 

‘Right, sergeant; do your duty like a man, 
and stand by United Italy to the end; but you 
have made a mistake,” continued my friend. 

‘*Not possible, gentlemen. You answer 
the description perfectly.” 
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‘* Where did you obtain the description?” -] 
inquired, with great simplicity. : 

The sergeant only shrugged his shoulders, 
and made noreply. He even laughed at the 
folly of the question I proposed. 

‘¢ What do you take us to be?” I demanded. 

‘* Pardon, gentlemen, but we take you to be 
spies, in the employ of the Austrians, on your 
way to Milan, to inform the Austrians of the 
number and position of the French and Ital- 
ian troops,” replied the sergeant, in French. 

*s What does he say, Phil?” . 

I told my friend what the sergeant said; and 
certainly it was a very grave charge, consider- 
ing that we were on the dividing line between 
the hostile armies, and on the eve of a great 
battle. 

‘“‘Are you not satisfied, gentlemen?” in- 
quired the bland sergeant. 

“No, sir; we are not. We are what we 
claim to be—volunteer aids on the staff of 
General Eberlé. You are making a mistake 
in arresting us.” 

‘‘ There is another point in the description; 
and since you are not satisfied, we will pro- 
ceed a little farther. I judged from your 
conversation that you intended to go to 
Milan.” 

‘* Have you seen Cuore?” asked Larry. 

‘*T answer no questions. Will the gentle- 
men oblige me by showing their papers?” 

“To be sure. I am willing to show all my 
papers; but I have nothing except some old 
letters, and a letter of credit,” answered Larry; 
and he emptied his pockets. 

I produced the contents of my pockets, and 
the sergeant proceeded to examine my dia- 
ry, which contained pockets wherein I kept 
my papers. One after another he opened 
them, and finally came to one on which the 
porter of the hotel in Nice had written the ad- 
dress of my mother’s Italian friend and host 
at Milan. 

“ Signor Bertani, Corso de Bosinare, No. 
21,” continued the sergeant, reading the paper. 
‘Do you know the gentleman whose address 
you have?” 

**T do not,” I answered. 

“Did you intend to visit him in Milan?” 

“*T did.” 

‘¢ And, of course, you know that he is & 
traitor to his country, and a friend of the Aus- 
trians?” added the sergeant, rather warmly. 

‘‘T have been told so; but I have nothing to 
do with his politics. I expect to find my 
mother at his house in Milan.” 

‘* Out, out’, oui — oui — out,” said the soldier, 
shrugging his shoulders and laughing, 
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though he did not put implicit confidence in 
the truth of my statement. 

‘*] must escort you to the headquarters of 
the general of brigade.” 

‘‘ Before you hang us, you will oblige us 
very much by sending for General Eberlé,” 
said Larry, lightly. 

“We do not hang you. You shall die like 
soldiers — by the bullet, and not by the rope. 
It takes too long to hang men.” 

“Tsay, Phil, he takes a cheerful view of 
the subject — don’t he?” said Larry, turning 
tome. 

“Tam afraid the situation is more serious 
than you seem to think it is,” I suggested. 

“How can it be serious? Wecan send for 
General Eberlé, and he will make it all right 
in an instant.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps they won’t take the trouble to send 
forhim. These French officers have an ugly 
habit of catching a spy and hanging him 
without much formality,” I replied. ‘Of 
course you know what a drum-head court- 
martial is.” 

“T do.” 

“T have heard a French officer say that ten 
minutes was time enough for both trial and 
execution.” 

“That would be no joke.” 

We walked along, side by side, with the sol- 
diers around us in such a way that there was no 
chance to escape. We were conducted first to 
alieutenant, who promptly ordered us to be 
taken to headquarters. 

“Tam afraid we are in a bad scrape, Lar- 
ty,” I said, as we marched over the unoccu- 
pied land. 

“I don’t think so. I tell you we are not to 
be hanged or shot without a hearing of some 
kind. I doubt whether they will take the 
trouble to inform our general of their actions.” 

“These men are very polite and consid- 
erate.” 

“But they will hang or shoot you just as 
quick, for all that. The man that cuts your 
throat will do it very politely; but he will do 
itnone the less. I can’t say that I blame these 
men. The case looks very strong against us. 
The sergeant heard you say that we intended 
to go to Milan, and he found the address of a 

traitorous Italian upon me. We were in a boat, 
headed towards the Austrian lines also.” 

“Yet the simple truth will show that we are 
not Austrians, or in their employ.” 

“Yes; if we can persuade them to believe 


the simple truth, which may be a very diffi- 
cult matter.” 


“By the way, Phil, what is your opinion of 
Signor Cuore?” 
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‘*T presume we shall not differ in opinion 
just now. But I cannot comprehend what 
the rascal’s object is. Why should he get ‘us 
into such a scrape as this?” 

‘*Idon’t know; but I should like to be in- 
troduced to Signor Cuore just now,” added 
Larry, with emphasis. 

‘* Very likely he will appear against us.” 

“‘T don’t believe he will. He evidently 
means to have us shot, and that our case shall 
be finished in short metre. Since he insisted 
upon my going to Milan, when I had not the 
least desire to go at present, I conclude that 
he particularly desires that I should be shot.” 

‘* Possibly he is impartial, and only desires 
to have us served alike.” 

‘* The villain started us in that boat alone, 
in order to bring about just what has hap- 
pened to us.” 

‘Undoubtedly he laid his plans very care- 
fully. I would give something handsome to 
know what his motives are. I have no ene- 
mies that I know of in this part of the 
world.” 

‘* Are you not mixed up with those Collings- 
bys, your mother’s brothers, and your grand- 
father, too?” 

**T don’t think they have any ill-will towards 
me,” I answered, giving an earnest thought to 
the subject. 

‘*But, according to your own story, Phil, 
they believe that you are an impostor, trying 
to impose upon the credulity of Mrs. Farring- 
ford, a member of their family. Perhaps they 
are afraid that you will succeed in making 
that lady believe you are really her son. They 
hate your father, and don’t choose to have 
anything to do with him. Isn’t it likely that 
they have employed Signor Cuore to get rid 
of you in his mild and pleasant manner, that 
is to say, in having you hanged or shot asa 
spy?” 

“‘It is possible; but the Collingsbys are 
very respectable people, to say the least, and 
Iam not willing to believe that they would 
resort to such an infamous expedient.” 

‘*T don’t know, Phil. They are respectable, 
as you say, and they wish to keep respectable. 
They believe that the Farringford blood is not 
respectable, and they wish to keep it at a safe 
distance. That’s what’s the matter, Phil.” 

‘**T cannot believe it.” 

‘* Your mother must have heard something 
about you before this time. All the Chicago 
Collingsbys know all about you, even to Miss 
Marian; and you may depegd upon it, some 
of them have given her a hint before this 
time. As she must be more interested in the 
subject than any of the rest of them, she may 
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have manifested a desire to inquire into the 
matter, which her brothers do not like. Of 
course they knew that you were on your way 
to Europe, to find your mother.” 

‘*T don’t see how they should know it,” I 
added. 

‘‘ They must know it. Didn’t you get a let- 
ter in Paris from Miss Marian Collingsby? ” 

‘‘I did; but her father will not permit her 
even to speak of this subject to him.” 

‘*You are as simple-minded as an infant, 
Phil! Marian told her mother all about it; 
and she took the old man, who, while he pre- 
tended to care nothing at all about it, kept up 
a tremendous thinking, and privately wrote to 
his agents in London to look after you, and 
not let you see Mrs. Farringford on any ac- 
count whatever. Then the London agent em- 
ployed this Cuore, who was on the train with 
us to Paris, and has not lost sight of us since. 
I tell you, Phil, that little scene in the garden 
of the Tuileries was got up by him merely to 
make our acquaintance, and secure our confi- 
dence by doing us a favor. It is just as clear 
as dock mud to me, Phil.” 

‘“*T don’t say that you are wrong, Larry; 
but if your theory is correct, why was the vil- 
lain so particular that you should go to Milan, 
and be sacrificed with me?” 

‘* That may look like a stumper to you, but 
I can explain it to my own satisfaction, This 
fellow knows that I am a particular. friend of 
yours, and he knows very well, if you disap- 
peared, that I should find youif I had to ex- 
plore the continent to do so. He knows very 
well that I should find him, too. I think the 
villain understands me first rate, and believes 
that it would not be a prudent step to sepa- 
rate us. I’m right, Phil.” 

‘*I don’t know that it makes much differ- 
ence whether you are right or wrong, now, 
Larry. We are in a bad scrape.” 

“But we shall get out of it, and give Cuore 
a chance to try the game over again. I 
should like to put my paws upon him.” 

** He will keep out of the way as long as he 
can. Here is the line of the camps, and we 
shall soon know what is to become of us.” 

We were conducted to the headquarters of 
the general of brigade, where the sergeant re- 
ported his prisoners, and asked for orders. 
After waiting half an hour, several officers 
appeared, but there was no general of brigade 
among them. They seated. themselves on 
camp-stools, and strangely enough, a drum 
lay on the grougd near them, though I am 
sure it had not been placed there with any 
reference to the present proceedings. It was 
an ominous emblem to me, and I did not like 
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the appearance of it. I was unable to deter- 
mine whether the officers before us constituted 
a court-martial or not, for I could not hear 
any of the proceedings. Larry was called up 
first, and one of the officers proceeded to ques- 
tion him in French. He could not even un- 
derstand the questions that were put to him. 
Then one of them addressed him in German; 
and Larry answered, ‘‘ Nix.” The sergeant 
suggested that the other prisoner spoke 
French, and I was called up. 

It appeared that the sergeant and his fellow- 
soldiers had already told their story, and that 
we were really condemned already. I was 
asked to explain my relations with Signor 
Bertani, and how I happened to be on my 
way to Milan in the uniform of a French offi- 
cer? Before I said anything, I produced my 
passport, which I had stitched into my coat 
for safety. 

“You are an American?” said one of the 
officers, exhibiting much surprise, as he ex- 
amined this important paper. 

“Tam.” 

*‘Good on your head, Phil! You have hit 
the nail in the right place this time,” ex- 


claimed Larry. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ROOK, LITTLE NEST. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


OCK in the wind, little nest; 
When you are full, life is best; 
Soon enough wings will be grown, 
Flutter, and leave you alone. 


Rock in the wind, little nest; 

Say, what are storms to the blest? 
Though you should tremble and fall, 
God cares for sparrows and all! 


Rock, little nest; like a song 
All the sweet days fleet along; 
Winter will presently come, 
Making you vacant and dumb! 


—_—_—_—_~>——_ 


—— THERE are but three syllables to express 
laughter, — ha, ha, ha, — yet no two persons 
laugh alike. The characters of men and wo- 
men can often be judged by the way they 
laugh or smile. Excess of laughter often 
causes tears, —a rule that applies to almost 
everything in life. Extremes meet. Mirth 
itself is too often but melancholy in disguise. 
It is said in theatrical life that often the best 
comedian on the stage is the most melan- 
choly man of the troop. 
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“ARE YOU OOLOR-BLIND?” 


BY MRS. MAGILLICUDDEHY. 


OST likely you answer with a firm voice, 
“No; certainly I am not!” 

Wait a moment, my young friend. Have 
you ever had your sight tested? 

“No.” Then how do you know that you 
are not, at least, partially color-blind? 

Before you decide upon a profession or 
trade, take care to ascertain that you are not 
a Daltonian, or you will never succeed in any 
undertakings requiring accurate discrimina- 
tion of color. 

‘And why a Daltonian? What is that?” 

Dr. Dalton was the celebrated chemist and 
philosopher who discovered what is called the 
“Atomic Theory of Light,” and many other 
wonderful things. Strange to say, he had no 
perception of colors, and would wear a gray 
stocking and a white one without being able 
to see any difference between them. He drew 
attention to the subject, and spoke freely of 
his own defect, rather enjoying the fun which 
his mistakes caused. So scientific men gave 
the name of *‘ Daltonism” to color-blindness, 
but the learned name is, ‘‘ chromato-pseu- 
dopsis” or ‘‘ false vision of colors.” For 
common use, however, the simpler name is 
the better of the two. 

Good Dr. Dalton was a membr of the soci- 
ety of Friends, or Quakers, who, you know, 
admit no bright colors into their wardrobes. 
When King William IV. desired to have 
the great man presented to him, there was 
some question about his wearing a court 
dress. Of course, as a Quaker, he could not 
put on a laced coat and bag-wig, and stick a 
sword by his side; so it was compromised by 
asking him to wear the gown of a doctor of 
the University of Oxford, which is red. Some 
one remarked that this would not suit the 
doctor any better than the court dress; but 
he jocularly replied, that it was not distasteful 
to him, as it appeared in his eyes only a so- 
ber, dirty color. 

Accordingly he was presented in his scarlet 
robe. 

Dr. Dalton was first led to notice his own 
peculiarity of sight when he began to study 
botany. He found that pink, by daylight, ap- 
peared to him a faded sky blue, and by candle- 
light an orange or yellow color. 

This indefatigable student taught school in 
his native village of Eaglesfield in Cumber- 
land, when he was only twelve years of age. 
Itcannot be supposed that his pupils, many 
of them older than himself, paid him entire 
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respect, for boys are apt to require more than 
superior learning in their teachers. Thus, on 
some occasions he was challenged to come out 
and fight in the churchyard —a challenge 
which, it is needless to say, the young Quaker 
refused. Perhaps some of these rebellious, 
lazy fellows lived to envy him the honor of a 
statue erected by the people of Manchester, 
to commemorate the services to science ren- 
dered by the man whose boyhood they had 
tormented. 

Some physicians have made an especial 
study of this strange peculiarity. Dr. George 
Wilson examined eleven hundred and fifty-four 
persons in Edinburgh, and found sixty-five of 
them more or less troubled by the defect. 
Some, indeed, had not been aware of it until 
their attention was directed to it, because their’ 
occupations did not require any discrimina- 
tion of colors. For example, many were sol- 
diers, who were never called upon to describe 
the color of anything beyond their own coats, 
which, they were told, were red, or blue, or 
green, and, which they believed on the word 
of the regimental tailor. 

Some very amusing anecdotes are related 
respecting mistakes that Daltonians have 
made. 

A house painter in Edinburgh was obliged to 
trust to his wife for the mixing of his colors; 
but once, when she was absent, he was obliged 
to paint a public building. He mixed his 
colors and‘et to work. By and by some one 
came up and asked him why he was painting 
the outside wall ‘‘ sky blue”? 

A physician, Dr. K., says that from boy- 
hood he has been unable to distinguish red 
cherries from the leaves on the tree, unless he 
could see their form. He bought red trousers 
instead of brown, and a red cap instead of a 
green one. 

Many of the men who serve in shops are 
found partially color-blind, and on that account 
are obliged to go to the mourning establish- 
ments. 

Some people can distinguish colors by day- 
light, and not by lamplight, and others just 
the contrary. One gentleman bought a table- 
cover as green, but unfortunately chose a 
bright red, which was very painful to him by 
lamp-light, though agreeable and dull by day- 
light. ' 

An amateur artist at Torquay is totally un- 
able to distinguish colors by day, and is there- 
fore obliged to have his crayons labelled, or 
selected for him. He says, ‘‘ Colors, as I see 
them, seem to remain impressed on my eyes 
for some time. I was much struck last spring 
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in looking for some time upon some brilliant 
double gorse; and then, turning my eye to the 
green lawn, the blooms were most distinctly 
painted in d/ue upon the grass, remaining so 
for many seconds.” 

Dr. Y. says that if asked to describe the 
color of a rose or a lady’s lips and cheeks, he 
should say that they are d/ue; had he not 
been told their real color. 

But the drollest collection of blunders comes 
from a family in London, six of whom, uncles, 
nephews, and cousins are markedly color- 
blind — a defect which has descended to them 
from their maternal ancestors. As they all 
belong to the Society of Friends, their mistakes 
are the more ludicrous. One of them pro- 
vided himself with a bottle-green coat instead 
‘of a brown, and bought his wife, who desired 
a dark gown, one of scarlet. Another, who is 
an upholsterer, has to rely on his wife and 
daughters to select his stuffs. They all con- 
found red with green, olive with brown, and 
pink with blue, but they are very expert at 
matching shades of the same color. 

One “sufferer,” as he styles himself, says, 
that, ‘‘after working for years as a tailor in 
the sewing department he has been promoted 
to be a foreman, and has to match colors for 
the journeymen.” He was first made aware 
of his defect by putting green to match a scar- 
let livery wajstcoat. 

It is very rare to find this defect in the 
female sex; therefore women would make 
better signalers and signal observers than 
men. 

Lady D. states that she is unable to distin- 
guish the berries on the holly from the leaves, 
except by form, and the hues of spring and 
autumn are to her alike. 

Lady D.’s father, and one of her sons, and 
two nephews, are all more or less affected by 
this defect; but her daughter is remarkable for 
her fine perceptions of colors. 

Daltonians have not the least difference in 
the look of the eye, nor any weakness of sight. 
Indeed, many are able to read in a less degree 
of light than others.-One girl, who could only 
see black and white, was able to read a quarter 
of an hour in the greatest darkness. 

No medical treatment has hitherto been of 
any avail, but something has been effected by 
education in a few instances. The eye is the 
last of the senses that attains perfection, and 
therefore early instruction is less necessary 
than in music. As much proficiency at the 
age of twenty may be made by a pupil begin- 
ning to draw at fourteen as by another who 
commenced at ten, if endowed with equal ca- 
pability and industry. 
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Savages, excepting those in the polar re- 
gions, and unlettered people are generally ex- 
pert in the arrangement of colors in their 
fabrics, and it has not yet been ascertained 
whether this peculiarity exists amongst them. 
The power of distinguishing colors has been 
sometimes lost by injury to the brain. 

A physician in Yorkshire fell from his horse 
and suffered concussion of the brain. When 
he recovered he found that he had totally lost 
the sense of color. The rainbow appeared to 
him a white circle upon the sky, and dark 
shades were a mass of confusion. 

Many Daltonians try to help themselves, as 
children do, by the Zouch. 

You know that blind people can frequently 
distinguish the most striking colors by that 
means. They do so best on woollen cloths. 
One blind man described his idea of red as 
‘the sound of a trumpet.” 

The sight of albinos, who have pink eyes, 
does not appear to be more affected by color- 
blindness than that of other people. Hun- 
dreds of amusing examples of the results of 
this peculiarity of vision might be cited, but 
I have given you enough to make an intelli- 
gent reader ask himself, ‘‘ Am I color-blind?” 
If your physician says that you are, do not 
turn your attention to any profession where 
this defect may be an obstacle to your ad- 
vancement. 

The employments where the disqualifica- 
tion is the most serious are those of sailors 
and signal-men on railways. Here life is en- 
dangered by the mistaking of a color. The 
most marked peculiarities of the color-blind 
are the mistaking, — 

1. Bright red for green. 

2. Dark red for brown. 

3. Red for black. 

4. Dark or light shades of all colors for 
each other. 

The caution signal, green, is thus liable to 
be mistaken for the danger signal, red, and 
the latter, when it appears d/ack, not to be 
seen at all. 

In the navy the signal-men are chosen with 
especial reference to their quick perception of 
colors; but in the merchant service who can 
tell how many of the collisions and wrecks 
may arise from mistakes in the colors of bea- 
con-lights, or signal-lights on the masts of 
ships? Signal-men are now tested on most 
of the English railways. 

Are you a Daltonian? 

pala Te Sere CE Se Mice 

—— Ir is not easy to tell one lie; that lie is 
generally supported by others. Therefore, 
beware. 
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THE DOOTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘* LOVE-SHAKED.” 


jopirs entered the kitchen at Dr. Pres- 
cott’s one evening, with a look on her face 
Which told that she had something to say. 
Her large dark eyes were unusually lustrous, 
and about her sensitive mouth played an un- 
certain smile, hovering, flickering, dying out, 
and coming again. Tom sat by the stove 
splitting kindlings, while the milk, which he 
had brought in half an hour ago, stood on 
VOL. X.— NO. 219. 41 





the drop-table, with its foam gradually settling, 
for like ‘the quality of mercy,” it was “not 
strained.” 

‘* Where is Marian?” 

**Don’t know. Hain’t seen her since I came 
in from milking.” 

Judith ran up the back stairs with remark- 
able speed. As she approached the door of 
Marian’s room, she heard Benjie saying, in a 
querulous tone, — 

‘‘Don’t rub me very hard, Mamie; I’m a 
Zittle sore all over.” 

‘*Come in,” said Marian, in answer to Ju- 
dith’sknock. ‘‘Why,I thought it was Pau- 
line, the step was so light and quick. I’m 
giving little brother his Saturday evening 
bath, and it seems as if I should never get all 
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his sore fingers done up, and his little bruises 
taken care of.” 

** Men have to bear every thing,” burst forth 
Benjie. ‘‘My skates are too big, and they 
wobble and fall me down on the ice, and then 
Hen Page keeps a-punchin’ me so I can’t get 
up.” 

*©O, fie, little mannie! ” said Marian, witha 
warning glance at Judith, who was on the 
point of laughing. ‘* We keep a brave heart, 
you know, and don’t tell of our troubles, and 
then we forget them.” 

**Men have worse times ’n women do, so 
now!” said Benjie, defiantly, as he slyly wiped 
his eyes on one of his bandaged fingers, and 
subsided into his flannel night-gown. ‘I’m 
blacker ’n bluer ’n ever you was, Mamie, you 
bet.” 

Little brother was not usually allowed to 
talk slang; but considering his present dam- 
aged condition, Marian prudently winked at 
his sins, and, dancing him off to his own room, 
put him to bed in a warm blanket. 

‘Don’t you think Benjie is a very trouble- 
some child?” said Judith, following her friend 
down stairs, to watch her strain the milk, and 
mix buckwheats for breakfast. 

‘*No; I’m sure I don’t! ” was the quick re- 
ply. ‘‘He is delicate and sensitive, and needs 
a great deal of care; but I love him all the 
better for that.” 

And as she spoke, Marian picked up the 
child’s cap from the kitchen floor, and hung it 
on its nail, with a motherly pat. 

** Well, I think you fuss over him more than 
you need to, dear; and so does aunt Esther. 
But I must say you make him mind beautiful- 
ly. How do you manage?” 

“TI don’t manage; I don’t know how. We 
love each other, and hate to hurt each other’s 
feelings, and that’s all there is about it.” 

Judith thought of her own little brothers at 
home. She had never been harsh with them; 
her disposition was certainly more amiable 
than Marian’s, yet they did not love her and 
cling to her particularly. Why was it? After 
all, it was rather nice that they didn't. 

‘ve been longing all day to see you,” said 
she, when they were at last in the sitting-room, 
and Marian had taken out her tatting. 

“Have you?” said Marian, her little rosy 
finger-tips and almond-shaped nails flashing 
back and forth with the tatting-shuttle. 

** Yes,” returned Judith, folding her nerve- 
less hands, which were rather sallow, and 
showed the veins too clearly. ‘Yes; for it’s 
all settled.” 


** Settled! How? What?” 
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‘I’m engaged.” 

Marian gave a diminutive scream, and 
dropped her work inher lap. ‘ Why, Judith 
Willard, you told me only last week you didn’t 
care at all for Silas Hackett. Haven’t you 
changed your mind very soon?” 

There was a sudden drooping of Judith’s 
head. It wasa very large head, and always 
seemed too heavy a responsibility for her slen- 
der neck. 

I didn’t know whether I’ve changed my 
mind or not, and that’s the worst of it,” sighed 
she. 

Marian fixed her eyes on Judith’s face in 
dumb surprise. A fine face it was, in spite of 
its moonlight paleness, one you would turn to 
look at a second time, and still it might not 
satisfy you entirely. There was thought in it, 
and feeling; but something seemed to be lack- 
ing. The mouth, though sweet, was rather 
weak, perhaps. 

** You haven't the least idea how I’ve puzzled 
my brains over this, Marian. I couldn’t eat 
or sleep till I’d made up my mind.” 

**What was Silas’s hurry?” asked Marian, 
coolly. Judith had never been able to make 
her comprehend the situation. 

**You talk like a child, Marian. Just as if 
I could keep him waiting forever.” 

It was not the first time since the advent of 
the new lover that the old friend had been 
called a child, and it did not please her very 
well. 

‘At any rate,” said she, with emphasis, 
‘* Silas isn’t so old but he might wait a while, 
and I wouldn’t say ‘yes,’ when I only meant 
‘may beso.’ By and by you'll change it to 
‘no,’ and then people will call you a flirt.” 

“‘Marian Prescott, aren’t you ashamed to 
talk soto me? As if I would break my word 
on any account, my sacred word! Besides, 
I do love Silas very much.” 

“OQ, you do, do you? ‘Tnen it’s all right.” 

“I mean I’m beginning to. I wondered 
and wondered, you know, and couldn’t be 
sure, till, night before last at the lecture, don't 
you remember he passed right by me in the 
vestry, and walked home with Maria Smith? 
Well, I knew then, by the way I felt, that I re- 
ally did care for him, for I was as jealous as I 
could be.” 

Marian looked relieved. 


Judith’s words 
seemed to have the true ring now, for she had 
heard that love and jealousy always went to- 
gether. What if the girl did say last Monday she 
‘wished Si Hackett wasin Botany Bay”? That 
was probably a good sign; Marian presumed 
it was. And, a little afraid of being snubbed 
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again as a child, she sat in discreet silence, 
looking timidly at her friend, to see what she 
would say next. 

‘“‘ Yes, I’m sure it’s all right,” continued Ju- 
dith, raising her chin with more confidence. 

“JT thought you were going to talk with 
Robert.” 

‘OQ, I did, and he said nothing could have 
suited him better.” 

‘<I knew he’d say that.” 

“Yes; and that was one reason—I mean, 
I was very, very glad to have Robert pleased. 
It isn’t everybody he likes, you know.” 

“And of course Silas is pleased too,” ven- 
tured Marian, thinking she must be safe in 
saying as much as that. 

Judith answered by a meaning smile, imply- 
ing that words were too feeble to express Si- 
las’s rapturous condition. 

“T don’t know, upon my word, what would 
have become of him, if I’d said no.” 

Marian’s upper lip curled a little; it was the 
worst fault with her mouth that that upper lip 
did curl so easily. 

“Silas has a good constitution, Jude,” — 
this was what she longed to say, — ‘‘and I 
guess ’twould take more than No to kill him.” 

But she tatted very fast, and said nothing; 
and presently, when Judith went on to repeat 
some of the young man’s words, and to hint 


at his gratitude and happiness, she let her 
work fall slowly out of her hands, and sat 
looking reverently at her friend, as a glow- 
worm might look at a star. 

“Perhaps men eve died from time to time, 
and worms dave eaten them, for love,” thought 


she. ‘It is just the most beautiful thing! I 
should think Judith would feel perfectly hap- 
py; but she doesn’t.” 

And the fact that Judith could be the object 
of such adoration, and zo¢ be in ecstasies, 
completed Marian’s astonishment. 

“May I mention this to any one?” asked 
she, after a few moments of awe-struck si- 
lence. 

“Certainly ; I’m willing, and of course Silas 
is,” replied Judith, arousing herself from a 
dream. 

Marian mentally resolved to tell her father 
and Keller at the first opportunity. How 
amazed they would be! It was only a few 
days ago that her father had spoken in such a 
patronizing tone about love affairs, as if they 
rer things along way off in the future, which 

“my daughter must not think about yet!” 
And here was Judith, only eight months older, 
an engaged woman in good and regular stand- 
ing. What would he say to leans 
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The doctor set down his coffee-cup sudden- 
ly, when he heard the news, but had the pres- 
ence of mind to pass the sirup to Benjie. 

‘* Saturday dreamed, and Sunday told,” be- 
gan Keller. 

**No, indeed!” returned Marian, trium- 
phantly, from behind the coffee-urn. ‘‘ There is 
no dreaming about this; it’s a positive fact.” 

“Poor Si! He's a goner, then!” muttered 
Keller, under breath. ‘‘ Whew!” 

**What do you think of it, papa?” asked 
Marian, stirring the cream, with a very ma- 
ture air. 

“T think Silas Hackett has made a fool of 
himself.” 

** Now, father!” 

‘* Excuse me, daughter. You know I never 
did see Judith with your eyes. Silas Hackett 
is an enterprising, sensible fellow, and I feel 
an interest in him, and wish him a better wife.” 

‘I'd as soon marry a baby as Jude,” put in 
Keller, with biting sarcasm. 

Marian’s cheeks burned indignantly, but 
she would not deign a glance at Keller. No- 
body had asked his opinion. 

**T am surprised at both of them,” remarked 
the doctor, after a pause. ‘‘I should think 
Silas had too much practical common sense to 
fancy Judith, and Judith not enough to fancy 
him.” 

‘*O, father Prescott!” 

“It never’ll amount to anything,” said Kel- 
ler, delighted to take sides with his father. 
‘*Jude’s too slack-twisted to go through any- 
thing she undertakes. She always leaves off 
in the middle.” 

‘“‘That from you!” Marian longed to say, 
for Keller never seemed to be aware of his own 
want of stability. But the daughter of the 
house was learning to avoid cutting remarks. 

‘* Let’s see — how old is Judith?” asked the 
doctor. 

“ Eighteen this month, papa; and ¢hinks she 
is old enough to know her own mind,” was 
the dignified reply. 

‘*Poor, motherless child!”-said Dr. Pres- 
cott, in a softened tone. 

And aftor that he finished his breakfast in 
silence, and nothing further was said by any 
one about the new engagement. Upon the 
whole, the announcement had not been as tri- 
umphant as Marian had expected. 

The winter had opened very gayly, but now 
it was likely to be rather dull. Keller, after 
Marian had nearly worn out her left forefinger 
making red shirts, suddenly tired of the idea 
of Wisconsin coal mines, and wouldn't go. 
But when he saw Silas Hackett starting for 
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the lake to fell timber, he was eager to follow. 
‘* And by the way, it would be such a pity to 
waste the red shirts.” His father consented 
at last, perhaps with the secret hope that 
** tending sled” might reconcile the boy to the 
sad fate of going to college. 

Keller set out for the woods in high spirits, 
he and Silas clad in red shirts and striped 
blouses, and cracking jokes all the way to 
Tomhegan township. Very soon after, Rob- 
ert went to Brunswick to attend medical lec- 
tures, and Pitkin Jones found business in an 
insurance office in Hartford. 

Judith bore Silas’s absence with great forti- 
tude. Indeed, she told Marian she believed 
she liked him better when he was away from 
her, for then she could idealize him, and for- 
get some of his peculiarities which annoyed 
her. Marian thought this rather odd; but 
then Judith herself was odd, and everything 
about these things was a mystery to inexpe- 
rienced young Marian. 

Aunt Esther did not like the engagement, 
and said Judy would make ‘a poor stick for a 
farmer’s wife.” The child had always weighed 
on her mind, and to cure her of natural lack 
of ‘* gumption,” and teach her general house- 
work, the good woman had scolded hard 
enough, if that were all. She had scolded, 
and Tid and Mate had grumbled; but some- 
how they three always did the drudgery — nev- 
er Judith. Not that Judith really meant to 
shirk, but while she was getting ready to do 
a thing it was already half done by some one 
else. This was a great pity, for Dr. Prescott 
was right when he said, if her mind had been 
more occupied it would never have become so 
morbid. It was she who needed the French- 
man’s three rules for happiness, not Marian. 

Aunt Esther was so ‘‘’palled” at the thought 
of an engaged girl’s not knowing how to make 
a decent loaf of bread, that she scolded hard- 
er than ever, to atoné for lost time. But scold- 
ing had a bad effect on Judith: it drove her to 
the solitude of her own chamber, away from 
uncongenial people, there to brood over her 
wrongs, and sometimes give vent to her 
wounded feelings in verse. Some of Judith’s 
poetry had the real poetic fire, for uninterest- 
ing’as I fear she seems to you, she had fine 
powers of mind, and with proper training 
might have made a very different girl. 

She told Marian she knew it was her desti- 
ny never to be happy, though she thought 


very likely she might one day be famous. | 


There were thoughts growing in her brain 
which she should give to the world, and in re- 
turn the world would give her a name. 
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‘*Don’t talk so,’ said Marian; ‘‘ it makes 
me shiver to hear you. Just as if you were 
going up on a mountain to turn into a statue! 
Besides, what will become of poor Silas while 
you are up there?” 

‘* As true as you live, I forgot there was any 
such person,” replied Judith, with a start, like 
a medium coming out of a trance. ‘‘I tell you, 
Marian, a girl can’t always keep it in mind 
that she’s engaged.” 

‘*No; I suppose not,” returned Marian, 
doubtfully. 

Aunt Esther was not the only one who dis- 
approved of the engagement. Dr. Prescott 
frowned upon it too. He said if Judith would 
throw off her masterly inactivity, and try to 
fit herself for a good wife, he might approve 
of it; but instead of that, she appeared to be 
** love-shaked,” walked like one in a dream, 
and fed her mind on novels. He did not like 
her influence over Marian, and perhaps noth- 
ing but his respect for Robert kept him from 
laying down pretty s.rict rules against the in- 
tercourse between the two girls. 

“‘ What do you think?” said Judith, coming 
into the kitchen one morning, when Marian, 
with a blue sweeping cap on, was stirring up 
a cottage pudding. ‘‘ We are going to have 
a boarder!” 

“A boarder? Who is it? I desire to know.” 

** The new teacher, Mr. Fordyce Bailey,” re- 
plied Judith, with some animation. ‘‘ Dea- 
con Judkins is so sick, he had to go some- 
where, and aunt Esther thought we’d better 
take him. She likes him; she says he knows 
how to hold his tongue.” 

‘* But when he does talk, Jude, it’s in John- 
sonese — such big words as symposium and 
coruscation. And then he parts his hair in the 
middle. The moreI see him, the less I like 
him,” said Marian, swinging open the oven 
door. 

‘‘Nonsense! I presume he has a widow's 
peak, and is obliged to part his hair in the 
middle. I hope that little remark Robert 
made the night of the O’Neil symposium 
hasn’t turned you against him, child.” 

Marian thrust her pudding into the oven 
disdainfully. Did Judith think she couldn't 
form her own opinions without the aid of 
other people’s brothers? 

“But I don’t see why aunt Esther takes 
him. I should think he would interfere with 
her making rag carpets.” 

‘Well, Marian, between ourselves, I sus- 
pect it’s because we have such quantities of 
meat laid down in snow, and she’s expect- 
ing a February thaw.” 
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Marian smiled back a look of intelligence. 
Being a housekeeper herself, and knowing 
aunt Esther’s frugal turn of mind, she saw 
the full force of the remark. 

“I am rather glad he’s coming,” yawned 
Judith. ‘* He’ll help pass away the winter. I 
know you don’t mindit, but Quinnebasset is 
dreadfully dull.” 

“The winter is nearly gone,” said Marian, 
thoughtfully cutting up pieces of butter ona 
platter, ready for the steak she was about to 
broil. She was wondering whether she might 
not find it disagreeable to be continually meet- 
ing the new teacher, whenever she ran into 
Mr. Willard’s. The idea of staying away from 
Judith on his account did not occur to her; 
though possibly it might if she had known the 
warning Keller had given the young man con- 
cerning the Quinnebasset girls! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
‘WORSE THAN NONE.” 


ORDYCE BAILEY was small and dap- 

per, dressed with great care, and sported 
acane and a wise-looking pair of spectacles; 
had hair the color of a blood-orange, parted 
it nearly in the middle, and was letting it 
grow out to a poetical length down his neck. 
He was more than straight; he bent back- 
ward. He had an uncomfortable habit of 
staring you full in the face, which was rather 
embarrassing, but in other respects he seemed 
to be very well bred. He had divers gifts of 
mind, but no common sense; good principles, 
good habits, a ‘‘ faculty. for government,” and 
some book knowledge; yes, but a ‘‘ handful 
of common sense is better than a bushel of 
learning ;” and a handful he hadn’t, or even a 
thimbleful. But something else he did have, 
which made him quite as comfortable, and 
that was self-esteem. Coleridge tells us of a 
man who thought so much of himself that he 
almost took off his hat whenever he said, ‘‘I.” 
Mr. Bailey might have been the man. 

He came from Boston, and brought such a 
knowledge of metaphysics that Mr. Hinsdale 
couldn’t speak before him. He also under- 
stood “elective affinities,” and everything else 
that is worth knowing. 

Aunt Esther was mistaken when she thought 
him so quiet. She had seen him but once, and 
that was at a parish gathering, or sociable, 
where he was taking notes privately to send 
toa newspaper. He was a great talker; but 
Keller Prescott’s alarming description of the 
Quinnebasset girls had put him on his guard. 
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He knew he was very fascinating, but he didn’t 
mean to be; he wanted to walk in the straight 
path of duty, and break as few hearts as possi- 
ble. So you see he was really conscientious. 
It would have been safest to shut himself up 
entirely, but that might be bad for his health ; 
and if people would fall in love with him, just 
by meeting him at parties, he didn’t see how 
he could be to blame; they must take their 
own risks. Lately, he had been studying too 
hard, was out of health, and out of pocket, 
and glad to accept the offer from his uncle 
Judkins of a country school for the winter. 
But then, when he came he did not know 
what soft-hearted girls there were at Quinne- 
basset. 

Now, this was the sort of young man who 
had come to Mr. Willard’s and taken posses- 
sion of the guest-chamber, with the black- 
walnut furniture and new soap-stone stove. 
He was very good-natured, had no objection 
to fried pork, and helped Tid and Mate with 
their algebra in the evening. At first, he was 
rather shy of Judith, out of regard to her 
peace of mind; but when he heard of her en- 
gagement, he thought it safe to ask her to 
join his class in astronomy. He was quite 
at home in the stars, and enjoyed marshalling 
his pupils into the highway, and pointing out 
the constellations with his bamboo cane. 
When Judith proposed Marian as one of the 
class, Mr. Bailey doubted whether it was just 
the thing, for he saw she blushed easily, and 
must, therefore, be very susceptible. But he 
could not say this to Judith, — modesty for- 
bade, —and as there seemed to be no other 
good and sufficient objection, he had to let her 
come. Woful mistake! For after that half a 
dozen other girls of her age claimed the same 
privilege. They did not attend the district 
school; they were too old for that; and, but 
for this astronomy class, poor Mr. Bailey 
could have kept clear of them, and not dam- 
aged their budding affections. But here he 
was, an irresistible young man, just out of 
college, surrounded by a bevy of admiring 
young ladies, who hung on his words, and 
were evidently half in love at the very first 
lesson. It was a trying position, especially 
for a young man with such unflinching ideas 
of duty. The girls simply thought him pom- 
pous and disagreeable, and laughed among 
themselves at Marian’s off-hand description. 

‘*Mr. Bailey belongs to the aristocracy — 
he makes you feel as if you made soap fora 
living!” 

Still, they had no idea how enormously con- 
ceited he really was. He proved to be a good 
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teacher, and was persuaded to take a private 
school in the spring, which everybody attend- 
ed, academy girls and all. 

Marian had always been in the habit of run- 
ning into Mr.. Willard’s at any hour of the 
day, and went still oftener after Mr. Bailey 
came, on account of the astronomy lessons. 
In the girlish simplicity which always belongs 
to seventeen, or always ought to, she never 
thought of such a thing as his taking her calls 
to himself, especially as she really disliked 
him, in spite of her efforts to tne contrary. 

‘** But, then,” as she said to Judith, “I mean 
to treat him politely, if it half kills me, and 
perhaps I shall feel better towards him. You 
know we tried being kind to poor O’Neil, 
and now she doesn’t seem half so disagreeable 
to us as she did.” 

Judith said, for her part, she didn’t see but 
Mr. Bailey was nice enough; why not? 

“That’s just as anybody thinks,” returned 
Marian; ‘‘but here he comes. I hopeI can 
slip off without his seeing me.” 

But Mr. Bailey made such rapid progress 
with his little cane, that the girls had not 
turned the corner before he met them face to 
face. Marian greeted him with a faint smile, 
followed by a blush of shame just for thinking 
how hard the smile came. The smile might 
not have frightened the youth so much, but 
the blush was perfectly appalling. What did 
that girl mean by blushing every time she 
saw him? What did she mean by putting 
herself so much in his way, and at the same 
time seeming so shy of him, never speaking 
unless he spoke to her, and then only in mon- 
osyllables? He had reason to think the girls 
in this country village were all very suscepti- 
ble; but hadn’t he seen from the first that 
Marian was the most so of all? 

“The feeling is deeper in her case, for she 
sees more of me than the othersdo. I wonder 
if the doctor ‘notices it. Fathers are rather 
blind in such matters. But if he has noticed 
it, I hope he doesn’t blame me,” thought the 
conscientious young man, as he marched up 
Mr. Willard’s staircase, with a groan. “I 
don’t see why I was made so fascinating,” said 
he, addressing the looking-glass, which cast 
back the cruel reflection of a perfect Adonis 
with fists clinched. 

To calm his excited feelings Mr. Bailey took 
a stroll in the graveyard. If I did not know 
him myself, personally, I should never dare 
record what follows, for it almost surpasses 
belief. But, girls, such a man as this does ex- 
ist, and I have seen him. Marian may give 
the story in her own words. 
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Miss Tottenham. 


March 15. I don’t believe I can tell it. My 
face is on fire, my soul, too! I have sat here, 
shaking with laughter, and at the same time; 
so ashamed that I don’t dare look in the 
glass. ; 

That Mr. Bailey! That little red-headed 
goose! To think he should have thought— 
Why, I was walking in the graveyard, just to 
see if I could find some moss, up in one cor- 
ner, —there’s always some there, when the 
snow leaves a bare spot, — and in de came, as 
if he was owner of the grounds, and began to 
‘‘beau me” round among the tombs. I stood 
it as well as I could. He talked about death 
and eternity, and seemed to be trying to sol- 
emnize my mind; but, if you'll believe it, I 
got to laughing! I suppose it was seeing that 
cane dance back and forth, pointing out the 
inscriptions on the gravestones, as if he were 
teaching me my letters. 

I hoped he wouldn’t notice, for my head was 
turned away, and I wasn’t shaking much; but 
he stopped in the middle of ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” 
and said he, — 

‘¢Miss Marian, you would not laugh if you 
were in a sane state of mind. Poor child! 
And to think I should be the cause of it!” 

I thought his feelings were wounded, of 
course, though I had never supposed he was 
sensitive before. 

‘‘ Forgive me, sir; I didn’t mean to,” said I, 
steadying myself against a gravestone, and 
feeling dreadfully ashamed. 

“Poor, poor child! it is I who should apol- 
ogize,” said he, patting the crown of my hat. 
“Your nerves are quite unstrung. Your 
sweet, girlish nature —” 

I wish I could remember the precise words; 
but it was something about “ your sweet, girl- 
ish nature, poor, oor child! and your young 
susceptibilities awakened too soon, to be rude- 
ly crushed and torn.” 

I had no idea what he meant; but it sound- 
ed so queer that I giggled right out. 

‘I must go home,” said I; ‘‘my father will 
be wanting his supper.” 

“Stay,” said Mr. Bailey, swinging his cane. 
‘* Now that I have begun to speak upon this 
interesting and delicate subject, I think I 
ought to finish. I may never have the cour: 
age again. Don’t let it pain you, dear child, 
that I—I—can read, and, as I may say, intu- 
itively understand your feelings.” 

“Sir?” said I. 

«* Don’t blush so, Miss Marian. Our feel- 
ings are involuntary — we are not to blame for 
them. Love comes to every one sooner or later. 
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‘A mighty pain to love it is, 
And ’tis a pain that pain to miss,’ &c., &c.” 


‘“‘T don’t know, at all, what you mean,” said 
I, running away from him; for I was afraid 
he was going to propose on the spot, though 
it seemed a preachy way to begin. But he 
followed and cornered me against a gravestone. 

‘‘Miss Marian,” said he, as solemn as a 
death’s head, ‘‘did you ever fancy you had 
waked a responsive chord in my heart?” 

‘“‘No, sir,” said I; ‘“*I never thought of such 
athing. But I must go home now, and get 
my father’s supper.” 

He took my hand; but I snatched it away. 
If he was trying to make love to me, I thought 
I had had about enough of it; but I was in such 
a fit of laughter that I couldn’t stop myself to 
save my life. 

“Don’t be offended, dear nervous child. I 
have seen, I could not help seeing, the work- 
ings of your susceptible young heart; but the 
knowledge has never for one instant lowered 
you in my esteem. Scamp should I be if it 
had!” 

“Sir?” saidI. I thought he meant— well, 
I don’t know what I thought; but not the real 
thing. No, I never dreamed of that. 

“T am the one to blame,” said he; ‘but 
really, I have tried not to attract you. I am 
not such a villain as to wish to gain the fresh 
affections of a little girl like you, just to throw 
them away. If I am fascinating to your sex, 
it is really because I can’t help it, dear! You 
are a charming, unsophisticated child, and I 
am interested in you; but I cannot, cannot 
return your feelings. Besides that, I am not 
ina situation to marry. And the sooner you 
know it, my dear girl, the better.” 

Why, Miss Tottenham, the man thought I 
was in love with him! That was what he 
meant! I was so taken by surprise that I be- 
lieve I screamed. Really, I don’t know what 
I did; only it seems to meI ran right round 
one of the graves, and then whirled about and 
“made a cheese.” The idea of it! In love 
yith Fordyce Bailey, when I can’t bear even 
the squeak of his boots! 

“Mr. Bailey,” said I, ‘let me go by you, 
sir; I want to go home.” 

“Poor, Joor child!” said he, holding me 
by the wrists. I know he thought I was a lit- 
tle crazy. 

“Let me go!” cried I; ‘my — father — 
wants — his — supper!” 

“But try to calm yourself, first, my dear 
girl! Was I too harsh with you—too ab- 
rupt? Will you forgive me? I meant it for 
your good.” 
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I could have pulled out every spear of his 
hair. 

‘Forgive you?” said I. “I forgive you for 
being the greatest fool that ever lived in this 
world. But my father won't forgive you, sir. 
When he knows what you’ve been saying to 
me, sir, he’ll—I don’t know what he’ll do. 
Will you let me go?” 

But by that time I was crying so hard I 
wasn’t fit to be seen in the streets. Mr. Bailey 
was frightened, and asked if he shouldn't go 
for some peppermint. 

“Yes, go,” said I; ‘*’twill be better than 
peppermint to get you out of my sight.” 

That was just the way I talked; but I'll 
leave it to Judith if I haven’t always been as 
respectful to him before as if he was the pres- 
ident. Now, I was so exasperated I didn’t 
care what I said. 

It was the longest while before the man 
would believe I was telling the truth, and 
wasn’t in love with him. Did you ever hear 
of such a thing? Say, did you ever? It all 
came of my going to Judith’s so much, and his 
being such a fool! 

‘*f never was in love with any one in my 
life,” said I. ‘‘ My father would think it very 
improper for a girl of my age. And certainly 
I don’t care any more about you than I do 
about a toad.” 

I believe I was crazy, or I shouldn’t have 
said that. I thought he looked mortified then, 
though I doubt if it’s a possible thing. He 
told me he felt relieved of a great burden, and 
I told him I was sorry he had troubled him- 
self so much. 

He wanted me to promise I wouldn’t men- 
tion what he had said; but I wouldn't promise 
not to tell my father, though I hadn’t any idea 
I really should teil him. 

It seemed as if I should die of shame all 
the way home, going by people’s windows; 
but I kept saying over to myself, ‘‘ Who ever 
heard of anybody’s dying in one day?” 

‘‘Why,” said my father, coming along to 
the door with open arms, “‘ what ails my yel- 
low-haired little girl?” 

And I forgot how hungry he must be, and 
put my head on his shoulder, and told him the 
whole thing. I never saw him so angry be- 
fore. He said it was ‘unparalleled impu- 
dence,” and Mr. Bailey was a “ scatter-wit,” 
and a “ swell-head.” 

‘© O, father,” said I, ‘‘it makes me feel as 
mean as that poem Judith and I wrote about 
Pauline. I wouldn’t have Pauline know this 
for anything. She would say, as she did then, 
that I have ‘no delicacy and no discretion.’ 
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She’d think I must have done something very 
improper. Have I, papa? Ought I to have 
staid away from Judith’s, just because he was 
there?” 

‘*No,” said he, setting his teeth together; 
‘the outrageous ninny!” 

‘* And, papa, you don’t think any worse of 
me now than you did before? I’m so afraid 
of not being respectable, you know.” 

‘* Any worse of you, darling? No; you’re 
just what a child should be, artless and un- 
conscious; and that jackanapes of a Bailey 
ought to pay dearly for putting such ideas in 
your head.” 

‘Papa, you keep calling him names— do 
you know it?” 

‘*Yes, yes, so I do; and it’s very undigni- 
fied. But the idea of my little girl’s being so 
insulted brings out the old Adam! I’m glad 
you've told me, though. You’ve no mother to 
talk with, and I hope, little Marian, you’ll al- 
ways come to papa. Young creatures, like you, 
mustn’t try to bear their little troubles alone.” 

‘‘You don’t call this a little trouble, papa? 
O, you can’t mean so!” 

Then my father laughed. 

‘** See here, Marian; you and I are both fool- 
ish to take it so seriously. It is really a capi- 
tal joke. I’ve heard of a man’s asking a wo- 
man to love him, — that’s a common thing, — 
but never in my life before of a man’s asking 
a woman of tolovehim! This Bailey is an 
original genius; he has made you what I 
should call an anti-offer.” 

**O, papa, I wouldn’t have Judith know it 
for the world!” 

‘What, your intimate friend? I should 
think you would wish to put her on her guard, 
—she may have to go through the same or- 
deal herself.” 

‘‘Why, father, you forget she’s engaged! I 
don’t want her to know; for I—I’m afraid 
she’ll look down on me, as very inferior. She’s 
only eight months older than I, and engaged 
to be married; and here am I, papa—lI’ve not 
only never had an offer, but I’ve just had 
what’s a great deal worse than none!” 

‘*Marian, I’d like to box your ears.” 

“*T know it sounds silly, papa, and I’m talk- 
ing rattlety-bang; but there’s honest truth in 
it, too. You wouldn’t believe it sets Judith up 
with all the girls to be engaged younger than 
the rest, — but it does. O, you can’t under- 
stand girls’ foolishness, father!” 

**Pll try to, dear, for your sake,” said he, in 
avery different tone, and kissing me,’tenderly. 
**Poor motherless child!” His voice always 
trembles when he says that, and now it broke 
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down completely. ‘‘ Tell me, do young ladies 
count their lovers, and boast of them, as In- 
dians do of scalps?” 

‘* Why, father, what an idea!” 

‘I happened to think of it, because I over- 
heard a frizzly-headed girl, the other day, say- 
ing to another girl, ‘How many offers have 
you had? I’ve had nine!’ Perhaps she car- 
ries them round, signed and sealed, strung on 
a chain, dangling from her neck; what do you 
suppose?” 

‘¢ Father, where did that girl live?” 

**At Poonoosac. I flatter myself a Quinne- 
basset girl wouldn’t have talked so.” 

‘*T don’t believe there’s one that would, 
papa, unless it’s Naomi Giddings. Still they 
would all feel dreadfully if they never, never 
should have offers, you know, and should live 
to be as much as thirty years old!” 

**Ah! But, Marian, one of the most charm- 
ing women I ever knew lived to the great age 
of forty, and boasted that she had never had 
a lover. She might have had dozens, but 
didn’t see any one she fancied, and was so 
high-minded and delicate, that she always 
took care to prevent her gentleman friends 
from coming to the point; and they understood 
her, and blessed her for it in their hearts.” 

** She couldn’t have stopped them if they’d 
been like Mr. Bailey.” 

‘‘I suppose not, dear. Well, as I was say- 
ing, perhaps times have changed; but in my 
day, this aforesaid lady was greatly respected. 
And for my part I think better of her this 
minute than I do of the little witch who car- 
ries nine offers dangling from her watch-chain. 
If that girl ever marries, it will be a crooked 
stick. All this flirting comes of empty brains, 
Marian, empty brains. If I ever catch you at 
it, I shall set you to washing the barn floor.” 

‘*You needn't be alarmed, papa; I don’t 
know how to flirt. But I do know how to make 
cream toast, and I’ll have some ready before 
you starve.” 

Then I ran off, ever so light-hearted, and 
opened a can of peaches to celebrate my anti- 
offer. My father thinks I’m just as respecta- 
ble as ever, and I hope you do, too, Miss Tot- 
tenham; but I haven't got use to it yet, and 
don’t know what I think myself. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


AUNT HINSDALE PUZZLED. 
Miss Tottenham. 


Mark 18. A long letter from Keller. He 
says it’s “‘ regularly jolly ” up there. After 
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the last storm the snow was so deep in some 
places that the horses couldn’t walk, and had 
to be lashed on to the sleds like sacks of meal, 
and the men hauled them through with their 
snow-shoes on. ‘*Turn about is fair play,” 
says Keller. 

Don’t I wish I was a boy, and could go “ gum- 
ming” with him and Silas? Only it doesn’t 
seem proper to do it Sundays. Ifa tree is too 
high to climb, they cut it down without mercy ; 
or sometimes they use long poles with pieces 
of iron stuck in the end, to scrape off the gum, 
while they stand under the trees and catch it 
as it falls. 

Silas has been swamping, that is, cutting a 
road through the woods for the men. He is 
as strong as Samson; but I know Judith 
would like it better if he would study law. She 
says people in Boston look down on farmers. 
I suppose ‘* people in Boston” means Fordyce 
Bailey. Now I'd as lief Keller would be a 
farmer as anything else, if he’d only stay so. 
But you might as well think of a mocking- 
bird's keeping to one tune. He says Lowell 
is right: ‘‘ No man is born into the world but 
his work is born with him,” and he thinks 
(just this minute) it’s 42s business to be a 
lumberman; only he almost wishes he were 
chopping or scaling, instead of tending sled! 


The work is hard, for he has to help oxen 
pull the logs on to the sled sidewise, for other 
oxen to haul, and sometimes the logs strike 
out and hit him; and once he got such a punch 
in the side that he ‘‘ came within three fourths 


of an inch of fainting.” But this he wrote on 
a private slip, marked “confidential,” and 
added, — 

“Tell Jude she ought to write Si. He 
doesn’t say anything, but He’s got the blues, I 
know. She ought to write every week; length 
no objection. By the way, I mistrust Si 
doesn’t like Bailey’s boarding there. Bailey’s 
a donkey. I’ve set off the Quinnebasset 
girls to him, told him they were easy to fall 
in love; and he took in the bait like a horn- 
pout, and is half scared out of his wits. Don’t 
let the girls know; this was a great joke, but 
they might not see it. I wouldn’t have Marie 
get hold of it; she thinks I’m awful, any way.” 

There, Miss ‘Tottenham, now you perceive 
the origin of that scene in the graveyard. I 
wish my father could know. 

But the postscript of that confidential slip 
Was so precious, it left a warm feeling at my 
heart for hours. 

“Good by, blessed old Molly. I’m a bad 
lot; but when I forget what you did for mea 
year ago last winter, my memory will be rath- 
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er shrivelled up. It isn’t every girl would bor- 
row money out of her wedding gown tq help 
a reprobate like me. You're a regular little 
pickle, and that's a fact. I’ve got a plan in 
my head to talk over with Bob, that will bring 
you back every penny. Glad father didn’t 
hear of that scrape. You're as deep as Jacob’s 
well, and I’m not afraid of your telling. 
Queer, when you used to be such a case 
for letting things slip off the end of your 
tougue.” 

You see by this, Miss Tottenham, that I 
gave Kellersome of my own money to get 
him out of James Works’s clutches. Since Kel- 
ler himself mentioned it to Pauline, I don’t 
mind if you know it. He would have gone to 
sea if it hadn’t been for me, and I’ve always 
felt so thankful for dear mother’s sake, that I 
had the power to keep him at home. What if 
I did ‘‘ take it out of my wedding gown”! I 
don’t see what girls with left-handed offers 
want of wedding gowns! Of course Keller 
can’t return the money, and I never expected , 
he would. 

I haven’t seen Mr. Bailey yet. Judith 
thought it strange I didn’t go last night to 
recite my astronomy lesson. Guess she’d have 
thought it stranger yet if she’d known why I 
didn’t! My father’s going with me next 
Thursday evening, and then going after me. 
By that means I shall manage to appear re- 
spectable; and after a while I shan’t feel as 
I do now about meeting the lady-killing For- 
dyce. Thank Heaven, I have a father to take 
care of me. He is getting to be father and 
mother too. 

March 20. I’ve done something dreadful. 
My self-esteem is all gone. I feel a wrinkle 
coming in my forehead. Last night we had 
what I call a severe attack of company, and I 
was worried out of my senses; that was the 
beginning of it. Uncle and aunt Hinsdale, 
and three cousins and cousinesses to tea, and 
the blanc-mange ran like porridge, and the 
cake had collapsed in the middle. Then after 
tea, Mrs. Page to consult my father about some 
new developments in her liver. She had just 
sighted herself out of the house, and I was 
having a chat in the corner with uncle Charles, 
when aunt Marian came along and sat down 
beside us. I enjoy uncle Charles when I can 
get him alone; and many is the good talk 
we've had about mother. I can say things to 
him I can’t say to my father for fear of calling 
up that look of undying sorrow. Uncle Charles 
is my uncle-confessor, and listens to all my 
wicked feelings, and leaves me soothed and 





happy. He is full of the love of Christ, and 
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just the best preacher and dearest man; but 
auntie never ought to have been his wife. 
Aunt Filura says so too. How does that wo- 
man contrive to make you feel so uncomfort- 
able? She looks as if she considered you to 
blame about something, and you get to won- 
dering what it is, or I do, till I forget the very 
thing I was going to say. 

She set the heel of her stocking, and then 
asked me if I made any oilnut pickles last 
summer? As if I could remember to watch 
the trees all the time! The next question 
was, ‘“‘ What luck with the soft soap?” 

I never should have thought of making it if 
it hadn’t been for her. Mamma never made 
any; but, to please aunt Hinsdale, I had Mrs. 
Nason set up what you call a leach-barrel 
week before last. 

** Auntie,” said I, ** the soap wouldn’t come, 
and Mrs. Nason set it out in the shed, where 
the sun shines part of the day, hoping the ley 
would eat the grease; but the ley hadn’t force 
enough, and a dog came along and ate the 
grease. I told Mrs. Nason I was glad; the 


grease was eaten, and wasn’t that all she 
wanted?” 

Aunt Hinsdale didn’t see any joke in such a 
waste of property; she never does see jokes; 


and uncle Charles has to laugh for both of 
them. He shook his sides over my soap, and 
I was just getting so I could meet auntie’s 
eyes without flinching, when suddenly she 
went along to the centre-table, to my writing- 
desk, and said she, — 

‘*This is the place where you keep your 
little fortune — is it, Marian?” 

She did not mean any harm; but since I 
have spent two hundred dollars of that money, 
I don't like to hear about my ‘‘little fortune.” 
My face flamed, and of course everybody 
stopped talking and looked straight at me. 
And upon that, auntie added, as an after- 
thought, — 

‘* Please let me look at the secret drawer. 
Where do you touch the spring?” 

I knew then it was all over with me. It 
wasn’t two seconds before she had those gov- 
ernment bonds in her Jap, and was counting 
them. 

‘*One, two, three. 
others?” 

It was of no use to pretend not to hear, for 
auntie never lets anybody off. 

“Thad a use for them,” said I in a low 
voice, with the room sostill you could have 
heard a pin drop. 

My father looked amazed, but said nothing. 
I knew he would wait till everybody was gone 


Why, where are the 
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before asking questions; and aunt Hinsdale 
was too well bred to pursue the subject, though 
her eyes never stopped following me with an 
inquiring gaze, as much as to say, — 

‘Child, child, what have you done with 
that money?” 

She gave it to me out and out, for my un- 
fortunate name, and I had a perfect right to 
spend it as I chose; still it’s very natural she 
should feel an interest. A girl of seventeen 
isn’t supposed to have any sense, and perhaps 
she thinks I used the bonds for curl-papers. 

** Marian,” said she, in the entry, — and Sa- 
rah heard her too, — ‘with all your faults I 
always gave you credit for being open-hearted. 
I do hope you are not growing up secretive; 
that’s so disagreeable.” 

I'd like to know who is more secretive than 
her Sarah! 

I dreaded to have the front door close, for 
my father went right to poking the fire, and I 
knew something was coming. 

‘* Well, Marian, what does this mean?” 

“¢O, papa, please don’t ask me. It was long, 
long agoI spent that money. I couldn't go 
to you for advice. "T'was right, and I’ve never 
been sorry, papa; but, anyway, I had to doit; 
and please don’t ask me.” 

My father looked me right in the eye, and 
he said, — 

‘¢ For shame on Keller!” 

*¢ Why, how did you know that?” 

I said it before I thought. I took it for 
granted he knew the whole thing. It was too 
late then to take it back. I never said another 
word, but I had the same as told him the 
money had gone to pay Keller’s debts. O, 
Miss Tottenham, that boy trusts me so entire- 
ly, and now I have betrayed him! 

March 21. Horrible! Horrible! Keller has 
met with a serious accident! As he was load- 
ing a sled, one of the logs hit him a blow which 
threw him over and broke his leg. The pain 
was so great that he did not have his senses 
for some time. They laid him ona sled, and 
took him down to Monson, to a doctor, to 
have the bones set; but he is in a bad condi- 
tion. It is worse than a common broken leg; 
it is a compound fracture. Silas Hackett wrote 
the letter, and sent a man with it who could 
come faster than the stage. Of course my 
father will go up to Monson at once; and what 
do you think? Keller sends for me to go too! 
Not Pauline, but me. Silas says he won’t go 
to sleep till I get there. Poor old darling! I 
wish I could take him in my arms and rock 
him! Pauline wondered if there wasn’t some 
mistake in the letter, and I know her husband 
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thinks Keller is out of his senses, or he couldn’t 
have asked for me instead of Pauline. But 
Silas says his head is “level,” thank you, sir; 
and I'm going. The travelling is the very 
worst; but what of that? 

My father will come back and leave me up 
there with Keller. He and Benjie, and Tom 
will go to Pauline’s for their meals. How long 
I shall stay will depend upon how long I’m 
needed. I shall take you with me in my car- 
pet-bag, Miss Tottenham, for I find you’re 
good for nervousness. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LOST AND FOUND; 
oR, 
THE STREET DANCER OF ROME. 


BY VERE DE VERE. 


CHAPTER II. 
SORROW. 


E will now transport our readers to Lon- 
don, where we find Lord St. Clair nearly 
wild with grief, awaiting with feverish anxiety 
the remains of his beloved wife. The letter that 
informed him of her illness also contained the 
sad news of her untimely fate; for having 
been ill but a few days, the fever had termi- 
nated fatally before her friends had hardly 
begun to think of danger. 

For days he paced the wharf before the ar- 
rival of the ship, vainly striving to see in the 
distance the vessel that was freighted with so 
much misery to him. At length it came, 
slowly, mournfully, bearing its burden of woe. 
Lord St. Clair, with a few sympathizing 
friends, stepped on board. He looked around, 
expecting to see Sir Robert Atherton and his 
child standing ready to meet hims but seeing 
only strange faces, a sickening fear smote 
him. Grasping the arm of Frederick, Lord 
Hastings, and leaning heavily upon him, he 
said, in a hollow voice to the captain, who 
stood respectfully, cap in hand, — 

“Where are my friends and my child? 
Let me see them.” 

‘“‘My lord,” returned the captain, bowing 
sadly, ‘‘you have no nearer friends on this 
ship than myself and my crew.” 

“What is that? What do you mean?” and 
he looked confusedly around on all sides. 

“T mean, my Lord St. Clair, that no one 
came on board with the body of your wife; 
that is, as passengers. Several came down 
with the coffin, but only as visitors. Engage- 
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ment had been made for four to accompany 
the remains; but when the day of sailing 
came, the body was sent on board alone. No 
one came to go with it. We waited several 
hours past the time of sailing, but were at last 
obliged to weigh anchor and set sail according 
to rules. I have subjected myself to reprimand 
for waiting as long as I did.” 

Lord St. Clair stood gazing in blank aston- 
ishment, until the captain had finished speak- 
ing; then turning to his friends, he said, — 

‘* Why, what is the matter? I don’t seem to 
understand. Try to think for me, Hastings, 
for I am incapable of thinking for myself;” 
and he turned pale, and would have fallen but 
for the supporting arm of his friend. 

Lord Frederick Hastings and Sir Richard 
Gratimore led the afflicted man to a seat, bade 
him be of good cheer, as undoubtedly there 
was some mistake, which alittle time would 
rectify. Taking the captain aside, they made 
him go over the story again and again, and 
then went below to view the box that enclosed 
the remains of Lady St. Clair. This they 
opened, to see that no mistake had been made. 
On a silver plate on the casket they read the 
words 


** Lapy BELLA ATHERTON St. CLAIR, 
Wife of Lord Charles Albert St. Clair. 
Died May 6, 1840, at the Palais Fereigo, 
Rome, 

Aged 31 years.” 


There was no mistake in that, and they 
looked at each other, dumb with astonish- 


ment. ‘*How could Robert Atherton so 
heartlessly ship the body of his sister, and 
then remain in Rome, keeping the child from 
its afflicted father, who now, more than ever, 
needed her as a comforter and solace?” 

They knew not what to say as they returned 
to the grief-stricken man. 

Going quietly up to him, where he sat with 
his head bowed, Hastings placed his hand on 
St. Clair’s shoulder, saying, — 

‘Come, St. Clair, be a man! Bear up 
bravely; it will all come out right! Some- 
thing has happened to detain Robert and the 
servants; but they will likely be on here in 
the next vessel that leaves the port. Come, 
let us go on shore. Gratimore and I will leave 
orders, and have every thing attended to prop- 
erly.” 

“But can't I see my wife?” said the weep- 
ing man, piteously. ; 

‘© You had better not, I think. After all,” 
said he, on second thoughts, *‘ perhaps it will 
be more satisfactory to you. Come down!” 
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Slowly the friends descended the cabin 
steps, entered the darkly-draped state-room, 
and stood around the lonely bier. A great 
cry of sorrow broke from the bereaved hus- 
band, and he sank upon his knees beside her 
he so dearly loved; his lips moved in prayer, 
and great agonizing sobs seemed to rend his 
breast. Tears stood in the eyes of his friends, 
and manly hearts ached in sympathy. 

After a while, they prevailed upon him to 
leave the darkened room and ascend to the 
upper deck. Ina few moments they had left 
the ship for the hotel, where St. Clair, who 
had declined the hospitable invitation of his 
friends, was stopping. That night, he started 
for his home —the grand old baronial man- 
sion of the St. Clairs of Warwickshire, leaving 
to his friends the sad duty of coming on with 
the body of his wife. 

A week of gloom and darkened rooms; a 
large concourse of relatives and friends follow- 
ing to the stately mausoleum in the old 
church the corpse of one who late had been 
the proudest and fairest among them; then 
sympathetic leave-takings and adieus, and 
Lord St. Clair was alone, alone with his grief 
and sorrow. ; 

A month or more he waited, hoping each 
day to hear from Robert and his little Bella. 
Then, unable longer to endure the suspense, 
he bade his friends good by, and started 
for Rome, determined to find him, and bring 
him to account for his untimely and barba- 
rous desertion. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SEARCH. 


¥ a richly-furnished room in the Hotel de 

two gentlemen were sitting, engaged 
in earnest conversation. Delicate wreaths of 
smoke floated lightly upward from their fra- 
grant cigars. The elder of the two was tall 
and fair, with long, light side whiskers, soft, 
wavy hair, gentle blue eyes, and a low, sympa- 
thetic voice. His companion was a fair speci- 
men of the English gentleman—healthy, 
strong, ruddy, and cheerful. He was tilted 
back in his chair, his feet resting on an otto- 
man, and lazily tapping his boot with a cane. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I suppose I’m in for it. 
I’m glad you got here in time to take a look at 
her before we go back next week. Now tell 
me, what do you think of her?” 

‘* Well, Frederick,” replied his ‘companion, 
who was no other than Lord St. Clair, ‘I 
like herlooks very much. The Graham fam- 
ily are all very nice people, and Lady Cora is 





the handsomest of the lot. So you are to be 
married the month after your return? I hope 
you will have better luck thanI did. Take 
warning by me, and don’t let your wife go 
anywhere without you. IfI had only let Par- 
liament go by, I might not have suffered as I 
do now. When Lady St. Clair started, I cer- 
tainly thought I’d follow in six weeks, at the 
farthest, and it was only two short months when 
that fearful letter arrived. O, if I only knew 
what has become of* my little Bella! I some- 
times think Robert must have been killed.” 

“There, St. Clair, don’t be getting blue 
over it. You’ve done all you could in the way 
of searching and hunting, in the last two 
years.” 

“6 Yes, Frederick, it seems to me as if I had 
left no stone unturned, and I can’t find any- 
thing about them, except that the child was 
sent away to escape the fever, and Robert 
went after her and never came back. If he 
had returned without the child, I should have 
thought my wife's ‘inheritance had something 
to do with it. But there were so many ser- 
vants! My wife’s maid died of the fever in 
the hospital, I have learned; then there were 
William and old Nancy. Some of them must 
be living somewhere; and now I’m going into 
every low den in the city, to see if I can hear 
anything of them. I must learn something, 
or I shall go mad!” 

‘There, don’t think anything more about 
it now. Come down to the cafe and see what 
a pretty little boy and girl dancer we have. 
They come nearly every night, and pick up 
lots of silver. They are beauties, by Jove!” 

The two gentlemen strolled slowiy along 
the broad streets, laughing and chatting, and 
seeming to enjoy the balmy evening air in- 
tensely. : 

Reaching the brilliantly lighted saloon, they 
observed a large crowd closely packed togeth- 
er, intently interested in something in the 
centre. 

“Look there!” said St. Clair. ‘* What is 
going on?” 

- OQ, those are the children I told you of!” 
answered Hastings. ‘‘Come, let us get 4 
good look at them.” 

The two gentlemen elbowed their way in, 
and beheld a boy and girl about eight and ten 
years of age, dancing to the sound of casta- 
nets and tambourine. The girl was dressed 
in a black velvet waist gayly trimmed with 
gold braid and lace, a red skirt that reached 
her knees, short white stockings, and little 
red gaiters ornamented with black. A beautl- 
ful sight she was, with her plump, dark shoul- 
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ders and sparkling black eyes; her lips were 
full and crimson, and showed, when she 
smiled, beautiful little pearly teeth; her arms, 
lithesome and supple, waved gracefully over 
her head, and the tambourine rested trembling- 
ly on the points of her taper fingers. Dan- 
cing lightly round and round, swaying like a 
zephyr back and forth on the tips of her tiny 
feet, she would float about her partner, coquet- 
tishly smiling on the bystanders, throw her 
arms aloft in childish abandon, and tap her 
tambourine with the delicate touch of a fairy; 
while the boy, with glowing cheek and spar- 
kling eye, advanced, retreated, turning and 
twisting, spinning round and round, laughing 
and showing his white teeth, his castanets 
keeping time with his varied motions, till at 
last there came a rapid movement, arms and 
legs entwining, dark eyes and pearly teeth 
flashing, smiles from ruby lips glancing, wild 
merriment frolicking with dancing joyfulness, 
and then a tableau of fascinating grace, the 
girl standing lightly poised, her tambourine 
raised above, her head thrown back, and smil- 
ing over her shoulder at the boy, who knelt in 
graceful adoration at her feet, his hands droop- 
ing, and his body a picture of repose. 

Aloud murmur of applause went up from 
the spectators as the dance ended, and the 
next minute showers of coin fell in the tambou- 
rine that was handed around with bewitching 
grace. 

Lord St. Clair stood enraptured, gazing 
upon the flying figures, nor moved his eyes 
from the face of the girl, as she went round 
collecting her dayocchi. When she came op- 
posite him she looked up with her accustomed 
smile; but catching his earnest glance, she 
stopped, and for one moment watched him 
steadily. A gleam of recognition seemed to 
shoot over her; but it was momentary, and 
then died out, leaving behind only blankness. 
Shrugging her round shoulders, she put out 
her dimpled hand. Lord St. Clair started 
forward, placed"his hands on each side of her 
face, and turned it up towards him, looked in- 
tently at every feature, gave a heavy sigh, and 
moved back. The child stepped after him, 
again raising her tambourine, and said, — 

“Uno paulo, Milor 2?” 

St Clair, with a start, thrust his hand into 
his pocket, and drawing out a handful of silver, 
dropped it into the receptacle. 

The two gentlemen turned away, and walked 
on in silence for some time, when St. Clair 
observed, — 

“Frederick, did you notice that girl? Whom 
does sic look like?” 
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**T don't know whom she looks like; her 
mother, most likely. Italian peasants are fre- 
quently very beautiful. This child being more 
than ordinarily handsome, they have trained 
her to dance as a more profitable way of get- 
ting money than begging. Her brother is 
nearly as good looking as she is. I suppose 
she will keep at it until she gets old enough 
for the stage.” 

‘* What a pity she couldn’t be rescued from 
such a life!” said the other. ‘‘I never sawa 
child that interested me so much. I must see 
her again.” 


That evening two children, tired and hun- 
gry, were wending their way towards one of 
the narrow streets in the outskirts of the city. 

‘*O, I’m so glad we’ve got so much money, 
to-day!” cried one. ‘ Nannetta will be real 
good to us to-night, and next Sunday we will 
go to the valley and dance on the soft grass, 
and play all day. O, don’t you wish you 

-could live there all the time, just as we used 
todo? Baptiste was real good to us some- 
times — wasn’t he?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the other; ‘‘ whenever we 
made much money by dancing, or whenever I 
could steal anything nice from the coaches or 
travellers. I did so like to have him praise 
me, and tell me I should be like him some 
day! ThenI'll carry a stiletto, with a beauti- 
ful handle, and so sharp !” 

‘¢ We didn’t have such nice dresses then as 
we do now. I do think you look splendid, 
Carlo, in that blue jacket and blue trousers, 
with those ribbons round your legs.” 

*“*You look splendid, too, Paulina. And 
when you dance, don’t the people stare at us? 
One day we'll be so rich we’ll ride in a car- 
riage on the Corso. We have two or three 
scudi to-day. That gentleman that looked at 
you so gave you a handful of Jauli.” 

They had now reached their home, an old 
stone building, black with age, and in the 
court of which were grouped a number of 
little children of all ages and sizes, who set up 
a shout when the two came in sight. Some 
of the smaller ones ran out, and taking them 
by the hand, led them along in triumph, talk- 
ing and chatting like so many magpies. Old 
Nannetta’s head appeared at one of the win- 
dows, and shouted, ‘‘ Come, hurry in, ye beg- 
gars, if ye want any supper!” and then dis- 
appeared. i 

The children started at the sound, and hur- 
ried into the house. Running up to the fan- 
tastic guardian of the room, they hastened to 





acquaint her with their good fortune, appar- 
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ently to ward off the accustomed scolding, 
turning their pockets inside out in their haste 
to deliver their money, and jabbering and 
talking together all in a breath. The woman 
took the money delightedly, counted it over, 
rolled it slowly from one hand to the other, 
appearing to enjoy the very feel of it. Telling 
them they had been good children, and would 
please her very much if they were always so 
fortunate, she proceeded to set before them 
the evening meal. 

The next afternoon, as Lord St. Clair was 
sitting on the balcony of his hotel, near the 
Pincian Hill, the two children he had become 
so much interested in at the café stopped in 
front of the door, and began a wild chant, 
ending in the same dance he had seen them 
in the evening before. He watched them 
long, noticing every movement of the girl 
with a puzzled look. His earnest gaze at- 
tracted the attention of the children, and the 
boy, nodding his head, bade the girl go up 
there and see the great Milor. 

With a bounding step she reached the pi- 
azza, and stood with her tambourine held out, 
and white teeth shining through the red lips. 
St. Clair drew the child towards him, scruti- 
nizing each feature, passed his hand over her 
long black hair, and asked, — 

‘* What is your name, little girl?” 

** Paulina,”’ returned the child. 

‘* Where do you live?” 

‘*With Nannetta, now, and with Baptiste 
when I am in the valley.” 

‘*Is that boy your brother?” 

‘No; that’s Carlo. I have no brother, nor 
any one.” 

‘Have you no parents?” said the ques- 
tioner, eagerly. 

**No; I haven't any body. I never had.” 

‘*Who takes care of you, then? How did 
you come with Nannetta?” 

‘IT don’t know. I can’t remember anything 
before — before now. I never was a little baby, 
and had a mother, like other children.” 

** Who is Carlo?” 

‘* Carlo is Baptiste’s child; his mother is 
dead. She has gone to the Virgin,” said the 
child, crossing herself. ‘‘ She died when Car- 
lo was so high,” holding her hand two feet 
from the ground. ‘‘ Carlo used to be a baby, 
but I did not. I was always large.” 

**You do not speak Italian well! 
the reason?” 

‘*I speak better than I did. Nannetta says 
I improve.” 

‘*Do you speak anything else — any other 
language? Why don’t you speak Italian 


What is 


*quite ten, I judge. 
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well?” and Lord St. Clair grasped her hand 
tightly, and his heart fluttered. 

“TI don’t know. There, I must. go; Carlo 
wants me. Some dojacchi; Milor?” 

St. Clair dropped a coin into her extended 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Come again, Paulina; come 
to-morrow. I will give you more; then will 
you come?” 

‘Si, signore,” returned she; and droppinga 
courtesy, she pirouetted from his side, and 
was out of sight in a twinkling. 

That evening St. Clair paced his room in 
deep thought. He hardly knew how to account 
for the interest he had taken in the street- 
dancer. He puzzled over it, and wondered 
why she seemed so near to him, why her 
touch was so attractive; and why her eyes re- 
minded him so strongly of his own little girl. 
‘‘She is so large and dark, and her hair so 
biack, I can’t understand why or how it is 
she looks like Bella. My poor child, if living, 
would be nearly eight years ‘old; this girl is 
Bella was light, with flax- 
en hair; this one is her opposite. What a 
pretty pair they would make!” And the sad 
man sighed and paced his room, till, weary 
with the exercise and his emotion, he sought 
his unquiet couch. 

For many days did little Paulina gladly 
seek the “‘ handsome Milor;” she told all she 
had remembered of her past life, which was, 
indeed, very little. Every night she went 
home delighted with the money her generous 
friend had bestowed upon her. She kept her 
secret from Nannetta, and made Carlo keep it 
also; she seemed to have a fear that if she 
told, it might be wrested from her. 

Lord St. Clair was infatuated with her from 
the time when, standing before him, answer- 
ing his cross-questions over and over again, 
she had impulsively thrown her arms around 
his neck, exclaiming, — 

“I love you. O, how I love you!” and 
almost smothered him with kisses. From 
that moment there seemed to be but one feel- 
ing between them. The child worshipped 
him, following him around the house like a 
little spaniel, gazing at him, and hanging upon 
every word he uttered, delighted when he 
would allow her to hand him his paper or his 
slippers, or light the match for his cigar. She 
seemed absorbed into his being; and when he 
took her in his arms and laid her glossy head 
against his heart, she would nestle to him 
with a quiet sigh, and seem to yield up her 
very soul to his keeping. 

St. Clair spent many a day at home in com- 
pany with his little protégée. He had made an 
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arrangement with Carlo that, instead of taking 
Paulina to dance, the boy was to bring her to 
the hotel in the morning, and leave her until 
his return at night, receiving each time double 
the amount he had received during the day. 

The boy was loath to part with his compan- 
ion at first; but Paulina’s tears completed the 
victory that money had failed to win. Each 
morning the warm-hearted lad left her with 
an embrace, and each evening he spent a hap- 
py half hour in St. Clair’s rooms, regaled with 
a luncheon, such as he seldom saw at home, 
spiced with praises and kisses from Paulina, 
and an occasional word of commendation fronr 
the gentleman. 

The children were both satisfied and happy 
with the arrangement, and caution kept them 
from telling Nannetta of their new method of 
getting money. 

Things went on in this way for some time, St. 
Clair miserable and uneasy if Paulina did not 
make her appearance, the latter wretched and 
unhappy if by any chance she was compelled 
toremain at home. Their strange affection 
seemed to grow stronger day by day, hour by 
hour. Once, when she had been absent two 


days, they rushed into each other’s arms, and 
hugged, and kissed, and caressed, till they were 
almost exhausted. The child hardly left those 
loving arms during all the long hours‘of that 


sunny day but basked in his smile and kindly 
looks, like some tropical plant that blooms 
only in the rays of the sun. 

St. Clair at length determined to learn more 
of the child’s history, if possible, than he could 
obtain from herself, and so one day called on 
Nannetta for the purpose. But that person, 
for some reason best known to herself, refused 
to answer a question regarding the child; nor 
did the sight of a broad gold piece soften her 
in the least. Finding nothing could be gained 
by remaining, St. Clair determined, if money 
orinfluence could do it, to take the child away, 
adopt her, and educaté her as his own. 

He went to the village where they had for- 
merly lived, and there he learned what shook 
his inmost soul. By careful inquiries and 
large fees, he obtained, from a stupid, gossip- 
ing old woman, a series of tales of the doings 
of all the villagers, from the time of their birth 
upwards. ‘* Patience!” thought he to himself; 
“she will reach the last few years soon, and 
then I may expect some light on the subject I 
am seeking to unravel.” It came about in this 
way. 

A diligence had been attacked, robbed, and 
some of the passengers killed. The act had 
been so glaring, that the officers could not re- 
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fuse to notice it, and a band of soldiers had 
been sent down to capture the marauders. 
Baptiste, the leader, had been wounded, and 
was easily taken prisoner, along with three or 
four of the:band. The event excited great 
commotion in the hamlet; and Baptiste, now 
that he was in the hands of the officers, and 
helpless to defend himself, was beset by the 
venomous tongues of the relatives of his un- 
lucky followers, and scathed and lashed by 
the vituperations that only an Italian peasant- 
woman is capable of. 

The old gossip had now got a theme, 
and wonderfully did she enlarge upon it. 
Every deed, from the birth of Baptiste to the 
present day, was pictured in hideous colors, 
until he would hardly have known himself as 
the subject, had he heard the fearful crimes 
he was charged with. The story of the rob- 
bery of the diligence two years ago, the mur- 
der of an English traveller, the fall of the nurse 
over the ledge, the attempted rescue of the 
pretty child by another passenger, his fearful 
mishap, and the adoption of the child by Nan- 
netta, Baptiste’s second wife, were all shown in 
glowing colors, rendered hideous by the pro- 
fanity of the weird old woman. 

After the first few sentences, St. Clair sat 
like one stunned, listening with bated breath 
to the horrible recital, and feeling assured in 
his soul that the tale he was now hearing was 
the story of his own family’s loss. 

‘The child! What became of the child?” 
he gasped, when the old woman seemed about 
to stop. ‘Does she yet live?” ; 

‘*T don’t know. They left here six months 
after, and went to Rome. I suppose she is beg- 
ging there. Pretty children get a great many 
pennies ina day. Alas! I have no children 
to beg for me! And the travellers will not 
bestow alms upon me, who am so old, and 
need itso much. This is a miserable world. 
Santa Maria, help me!” and the whining old 
beldam smote her breast, and rocked back and 
forth, groaning over her situation. 

“There, stop your crying. Goon with your 
story, and I will give you more money than 
you could beg in a week.” 

At this she brightened up instantly, and be- 
gan calling down upon his “ beautiful head ” 
blessings from every saint in the calendar. 

**Go on,” said St. Clair. ‘‘ What kind of a 
child was it? Imean, how did she look? 
Was she large, or small? light, or dark? 
Describe her to me. Did you see her fre- 
quently?” 

‘Bless you, Milor, she was here every day 
after she got living with Nannetta. At first 
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she cried and stamped her pretty feet, and 
shvok her little-head, so, when she was angry. 
And then we all laughed at her, and she 
would get so mad, she would fly at Baptiste, 
and try to beat him; and then we: would all 
laugh again. Ah! it was such fun to make 
her angry!” And,the old woman shook her 
body, and giggled, showing her skinny, tooth- 
less gums, in gleeful recollections of the 
pleasures they had in tormenting the poor 
little prisoner. 

‘*Tell me how she looked. What kind of 
hair, and. eyes?” said her hearer,. pale with 
suppressed anger and horror. 

‘* She was. beautiful!” resumed the hag. 
‘** Black eyes, — ah, how they did sparkle, — and 
hair so long and fair! You never saw such 
light, flaxen hair. Ah, there is nothing in the 
world so beautiful as was her hair! She 
would let me comb it sometimes, for I loved 
to feel iton my hands and fingers; and then 
I grew to love the dancing bird with her gold- 


en plumage. Ah, Beele, Beele! thou art gone 


to the beautiful Rome, and will never return 
to old Maria!” 

Lord St.-Clair rose;..he could listen no 
longer. Hastily throwing a piece of money 
to the old woman, who grasped it with a 
thousand thanks to the ‘‘ noble Milor, who 
paid so generously: to hear an. old woman 
talk,” staggered out of the house, and turned 
towards the inn whcre he had taken rooms a 
few days before. He was now sure he had 
heard from the gossiping, garrulous old wo- 
man the tale he had wandered over Europe.to 
learn. His heart smote him, and he groaned, 
‘*Bella, my child! my child! would to God 
that you were in Heaven with your mother! I 
should then know you were safe. But now— 
O God! where is she? Growing up a beg- 
gar or a dancing girl, like Paulina, perhaps. 
I shall seek Rome over and over again, until 
I find some trace of her. Nannetta — Nan- 
netta — Baptiste, — where have I heard those 
names? Nannetta is the woman who keeps 
Paulina! How strange it is, that in coming 
here to find Paulina’s friends, I have stumbled 
on Bella! Can it be that Nannetta has Bella 
too, and I have been lavishing upon a stran- 
ger the love I should have given to my own 
child, my poor, little, tender darling? Can it 
be that you are dancing in the streets of Rome, 
and your father is spending his time, cherish- 
ing the child, perhaps, of your persecutor?” 

The wretched man groaned in agony of 
spirit. Sleep did not visit his couch that night; 
and in the morning, haggard and wan, he 
started for Rome and Bella. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 
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THE KING OF THE BIRDS. 
BY Ss. W. 


P IS said that the Birds in conclave met 
To choose who their king should be; 
Such hubbub and din ’twere hard to find 
Save in human company. 


But out of the clamor a voice there rose, — 
*Twas the voice of Jenny Wren, — 

‘Take him who shall wing the highest flight, 
And proclaim him monarch then!” 


Each little bird-heart is throbbing wild, 
And hushed is each sweet refrain, 

As they rise from earth, —a winged cloud, — 
The coveted crown to gain. 


The Eagle last takes his lonely way, 
And sunward he turns his eye; 
Then steadily up he passes all 
Save the lark, still soaring high. 


He reaches the cliff who his eyrie clings 
Fast bound to the stubborn rock, 

Untouched by the howling winter’s storm, 
Unmoved by the earthquake’s shock! 


Onward and up through the sunlit sky 
With tireless flight speeds he, 

Till he seems to watchers from below 
A speck on the azure sea! 


Here, poising at last on wearied wing, 
And glancing with lordly eye, 

**T have won the course in upper air, 
And the King of Birds am I!” 


But, fluttering softly, soars aloft 
From her perch between his wings 
Sly little Wren, who had cradled there, 
And, circling around, she sings, — 


‘*No, Sir Eagle! thy throne is not won; 
‘I’m already higher than thou; 

Thou hast nobly done, right royal bird! 
But the crown must bind my brow.” 


The Eagle, he floated lazily 
Far down through the sunshine clear; 
‘*T am still thy King, for none but he 
Mistress Wren, could bear thee here!” 


—— Ir good people would but smile instead 
of frown in their virtue, their goodness would 
be more attractive, and would win more nearts 
to strive to imitate their virtues. _ 
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THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. — Burns. 


‘Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 
Hope ‘springs exultant on triumphant wing’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days.” 
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THE SOPHOMORES OF RADOLIFFE; 


oR, 
THE BOSOM FRIENDS OF JAMES TRAFTON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SECRET SOCIETIES. 


HEN in due time the affair-leaked out, 

Morton said to Austin and Montgom- 
ery, “It is well that you hearkened to Al 
Woodford, and did not pour the oil on the 
sophomores, when you had them at your 
mercy. As for what you have done, the sen- 
timent of the college will be, ‘Served them 
right,’ and you will stand well in the opinion 
of all fair-minded fellows, and that will be the 
end of it; but if you had poured the oil on 
them, you would have made them enemies, 
and the whole sophomore class would have 
been down on you.” 

Those of our readers who are familiar with 
the previous history of the Radcliffers will 
recollect the change that took place in the 
ideas and habits of Perk, when he saw Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland leave the eel wriggling on 
the hook at Maquoit Wharf, and also in re- 
spect to Savage and Hathaway. It was near 
the close of the freshman year that this refor- 
mation took place. 

When they returned to college as sopho- 
mores, they made (as all students are prone to 
do at the beginning of a college year) high 
resolves in respect to study and progress. 
During a great part of the freshman year, 
Perk, Savage. and Hathaway were absent from 
prayers, both morning and evening. Half 
the time they would be up late nights, and 
oversleep, or wake just as the prayer-bell had 
done tolling, and have all they-could. do to 
get in to recitation. Perk often went with 
only stockings on. At night they would be 
in the woods, down to the river, or bay, and 
miss prayers again. 

They had been so long in habits of irregu- 
larity, that they found it very difficult to wake, 
after resolving to become more regular and 
studious, and employed Morton to wake them. 
But when Perk came back, he brought with 
him an old timepiece —a Dutch clock, with- 
out any case, the works being all exposed. It 
Was a pendulum clock, and furnished with an 
alarm. The weights hung down beneath the 
face, and instead of a key, it was wound up 
by pulling a string. Notwithstanding its un- 
couth appearance it kept very good time. For 
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a while Perk got on bravely, and was as punc- 
tual at prayers and recitations as Morton or ~ 
Richardson, and ranked far above the average. 
But it is much easier to decline from good 
habits than it is to free one’s self from bad 
ones. After a while Perk slept over a few 
mornings, and, though waked by the alarm, 
did not get up, the result of which was, that 
he soon ceased to hear it. 

After a while, conscience smitten, he reén- 
forced the alarm weight with the fire-shovel, 
to bring it down with greater force, and 
tied the string around his neck, by which the 
weight was draw up, and which rose as the 
alarm-weight went down. The next morning 
the weight descended with such force that it 
jerked his head from the pillow, and in his 
efforts to cast off the cord he was effectually 
awakened. 

Perk now shone again, like the new-risen 
moon, with a brilliant light; but at length he 
began to decline from habits of application, 
partly from native indolence and out-of-door 
temptations, — to which he was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible, — and the influence of persons of loose 
habits, and partly because, by reason of such 
savage treatment, the alarm denied duty. 

It was very much the same with Savage and 
Hathaway — their course was vacillating. Af- 
ter a few brilliant recitations, toshow what they 
could do if they chose, and just as the expec- 
tations of Morton and Rich (who liked them, 
and wished heartily to see them make the 
most of themselves) were raised to the high- 
est pitch, they would flat away, be absent from 
prayers, say ‘‘Unprepared” at recitations, get 
screwed, or take deads. 

However, they never sank to their former 
low pitch. Perk never became so idle or ir- 
regular, nor did Hathaway or Savage relapse 
into habits of intemperance. If Perk did not 
apply himself to the studies of the class, he 
read a vast deal, spent much time and labor 
upon his themes; and Morton, when taking a 
solitary walk, often came upon him without 
his gun, lying at the root of a tree, in a reve- 
rie so profound that he would pass him with- 
out attracting his attention. Lowell and Fer- 
guson kept on the even tenor of their way. 
Hill became more and more idle and de- 
bauched, apparently not in the least influenced 
by the example of his associates. It seemed 
as though the quiet of Radcliffe would never 
again be disturbed, for Hill, when he wished 
to have a noisy time, went elsewhere, and 
James Trafton possessed his soul in peace. 

But, after all, this calm was not of very long 
duration. In Morton’s class was a student by 
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the name of Prier, of very respectable abili- 
ties, but extremely diffident — hesitated in his 
speech, and was utterly unable to do justice to 
himself in recitations; but he was a most 
worthy fellow, very much respected by all his 
class, especially Morton, whose townsman he 
was. Morton had always been a schoolmate 
with Prier, and considered him a sincere 
Christian, although Prier had never made any 


outward profession, or even uttered a word in r 


relation to the subject. The professor, in some 
way, had become prejudiced against him, 
probably deceived by his diffidence, consid- 
ered him a dunce, and was quite disposed to 
be severe on him, and turn him into ridicule 
before the class. To Morton, who was of a 
chivalrous nature, and knew Prier’s worth, 
this was a constant source of irritation: he 
considered it mean. 

One forenoon the professor was especially 
overbearing, so much so, that it was evident 
to all in the room that Prier was hurt and dis- 
tressed. Morton wasin a perfect rage. When 
recitation was over, the Radcliffers all went 
into Morton's room, to consult in relation to 
a supper with which they meant to close the 
term. 

** Boys,” said Morton, ‘‘ what do you think 
of those slurs in respect to James Prier?” 

**T think,” said Richardson, ‘it was mean.” 

‘Tt was brutal,” said Hathaway, who, hav- 
ing been often at Morton’s town, was well ac- 
quainted with Prier and his family. 

Hill expressed his opinion in language more 
decided than we care to repeat. 

““T think,” said Savage, “the class ought to 
do something about it, and give the professor 
a hint.” 

**T imagine,” said Perk, ‘‘ that we Radclif- 
Jers are equal to the occasion. If we are not, 
it will be the first time.” 

‘* What can we do?” asked Lowell. 

‘*T’ll wager Morton could get up something, 
if he had a mind to.” 

‘*T never had so good a mind to any- 
thing in my life,” said Morton, “and will, if 
I’ve got brains enough, though I’m expelled 
for it.” 

‘* Whatever you get up, Mort,” said Fergu- 
son (one of the most quiet and amiable fel- 
lows in college, and averse to everything like 
insubordination, or a scrape), ‘I'll go in for, 
and ask no questions. There are some cases 
in which forbearance ceases to be a virtue.” 

** So will I,” said Lowell. 

‘*Good on your heads, Ferg and Lowell,” 
cried Perk, delighted at this altogether unex- 
pected reénforcement. ‘‘I suppose there’s no 
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need of taking the sense of the meeting in 
respect to the rest of us.” 

James Trafton had felt sore and chagrined 
at never having been asked to join any society, 
and when he came to know what efforts had 
been made by Morse and others on one side, 
and Perk and Savage on the other, to secure 
Austin and Montgomery, this feeling was 
much aggravated. 

‘* What a fuss they are making about those 
little stuck-up freshmen!” he _ thought. 
“‘ Perk, Savage, Pike, George Williams, Wood- 
ford, and I don’t know how many more, 
after them, and here I am right in the build- 
ing with them, and not one of them ever said 
a word to me about society.” 

One evening, between daylight and dark, 
Morton was sitting alone, with his feet on the 
table, and his chair tipped back against the 
wall, when Trafton entered. 

‘¢ How are you, Mort?” 

‘“*How are you, Jim? 
squat.” 

Trafton squatted, and began talking about 
the affair that had taken place in the room of 
Austin and Montgomery, and expressed his 
surprise that they should be in such request, 
observing that he could not see anything par- 
ticular about them. Trafton’s pride was equal 
to his conceit, and he took great care to con- 
ceal from every eye his mortification that he 
was not fished. However, in the familiar 
chit-chat that now took place, it came out. 
The keen perception of Morton had no sooner 
detected it, than an idea was at once suggested 
to him that speedily bore fruit. His eye kin- 
dled, and a bright smile played on his features 
for an instant; but he soon assumed a demure 
and thoughtful aspect, as he observed, care- 
lessly, that he didn’t see how those societies 
got along that never fished anybody, nor et 
deavored to induce any one to join them. 

‘Is there any such society as that?” asked 
Trafton, greatly interested. 

‘* So it is said, or going to be.” 

‘¢ What does any one do who wants to join?” 

‘¢ Some most singular things. Did youever 
notice a very large pine that stands in the road 
not far from the house of the first president, 
President McKeen?” 

“Right in the fork of two roads?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘T have, often, it is so large.” 

“The candidate for admission must, when 
no eye sees him, cut a strip of bark four inches 
in length and two in width from an apple 
tree that never blossomed, another of equal 
size from a red oak that never bore an acorn 


There’s a chair— 
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procure a turf from the grave of a man who 
was married, and died without issue, another 
from that of a woman who was married, and 
died without issue, but not the wife of the one 
referred to.” 

“What is that for?” 

‘IT don’t know. I don’t know that: the so- 
ciety is formed; but I understand it is contem- 
plated, and if formed at all, will be formed in 
three days. The candidate must then procure 
astone from beneath the acorn that the dew 
never fell upon, the sun never shone upon, a 
bird never perched or a toad squat upon; an- 
other that has been worn smooth by a run- 
ning stream. He must then, with a pen that 
was never written with, made from a feather 
plucked from the left wing of a gosling that 
never laid an egg, write his name with red ink 
(never before used) on a slip of birch bark, 
and place it between the strips of bark, then 
burn up the pen and ink (for if they are not 
burnt, and any person or animal looks at or 
steps on them, the candidate will die at twelve 
o'clock on a night of stars and no moon), 
place the two stones and the two pieces of 
turf around the roots of the tree, in the direc- 
tion of the cardinal points of the compass, 
the strips of bark with the paper between the 
east and west points. The next night, at 
twelve o’clock, he must visit the tree. If he 
is chosen, an egg will be found on the precise 
spot where he placed the paper. If he is not 
chosen, the spot will be bare. If he meets any 
person, going or returning, he must remove 
all the articles, and begin again.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Trafton, 

“Very mysterious,” replied Morton; * but 
there are many strange things in college.” 

“It must be a grand society, to have so 
many ceremonies, and so strange, just to get 
in—far before any of our college societies. 
Neither the Peucinean or Athanean is a cir- 
cumstance to it.” 

“TI suppose so.” 

“Is that all you know about it? When any 
one is chosen, what does he do?” 

“Nothing. I understand that when they 
want to initiate him, he is informed in some 
way.” 

“How do you suppose anybody will know 
whether the society is formed, or when?” 

“I should suppose, by going to the tree and 
placing the articles there. It is not every 


fellow, I take it, that will get an election to 
that society.” 


“T take it, not.” 
“No, sir; the Montgomerys and Austins 
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it is probable that it will cost something; and 
it is the boys that have the chink that will go 
in there, other things being equal.” 

‘* Well, I hope they will form it.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SECRET ORDER OF OLYMPIC JOVE. 


RAFTON retired from Morton’s room 

with a brisk step and highly elated. His 
vanity never for a moment permitted him to 
imagine that the reason he was not fished, 
was because he was the butt of the class, and 
not wanted; he found other reasons far more 
agreeable to his exalted opinion of himself. 
But this society, with its mysterious mode of 
choice, tickled his fancy amazingly, and he 
determined in his own mind to know more of 
it; for here was a society that invited no one, 
merely rejected those they did not desire. 
Morton had scarcely resumed his flute, which 
he laid aside when Trafton came in, as Rich- 
ardson returned. 

** Rich, is the lesson hard?” 

‘“*Hard? No, it is easy; nothing at all.” 

‘* Well, then, go and ask all hands to come 
up bere.” 

When they were all assembled, he said, 
‘“‘Trafton wants to join a society; he feels 
sore because he is not asked to join either of 
the societies.” 

*“T thought,” said Ferguson, ‘he had wit 
enough and pride enough to keep his morti- 
fication to himself.” 

**So he has; but he came in here to-night, 
we got to talking, and I could see how he felt: 
this affair of Montgomery and Austin has 
stirred him up, and opened the old sore. I 
thought, under the circumstances, we ought 
to do something for him, rooming right here 
in the building with us. His conversation 
suggested the idea to me that it might be well 
to form a society for his special benefit, and 
initiate him into it.” 

‘*Go ahead, Mort!” exclaimed Perk, always 
ready for anything of the kind. “It is per- 
fectly clear to me that we ought to.” 

Morton then developed his idea more fully, 
which inet with the most hearty approval. 
**T thought,” said Morton, ‘‘ that we could do 


it better through Trafton than in any other 


way, and that we might as well have some 
fun out of it.” 

‘*] think it is just the thing,” said Lowell. 
‘¢T was afraid you would have contrived some 
personal violence; if you had, I should have 





won't walk in there with their hats on. Then 


gone in for it, even to tar and feathers.” 
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Keen eyes now watched the motions of 
Trafton; the entire community of Radcliffe 
forming themselves into a corps of observa- 
tion, to detect his slightest movements; and 
Hathaway slept with him about half the time, 
the better to observe his motions; and now 
all the Radcliffes boarded together. 

Two mornings after the conversation with 
Morton, Lowell reported, at breakfast time, 
that their landlady was very much grieved; 
for some villain had, in the night, barked a 
thrifty young apple tree in her garden. Hath- 
away also reported that Trafton kept his trunk 
locked, which he was not usually very careful 
to do. 

The next afternoon he was absent from reci- 
tation; and they ascertained that he had hired 
a horse to go to the end of Mare Point. 

‘He'll find it cold diving after a stone this 
time of year,” said Morton. 

** He would dive into cold pickle,” said Sav- 
age, ‘‘ for the sake of joining that society.” 

The sweeper told Morton that Mr. Trafton 
was a real gentleman, every inch of him; for 
he had bought a gosling of her, and paid for 
it, instead of stealing it, as many students 
would have done. 

** Did you cook it for him?” asked Morton. 

“No. He wanted it alive.” 

Savage heard him ask Professor Cleaveland 
for a receipt to make red ink; and Perk saw 
him in the graveyard. Convinced that Trafton 
was on the track, they also began to bestir 
themselves. 

Our readers will bear in mind that at this 
time Morton and Richardson, in the intervals 
of study, employed themselves in cutting ton 
timber for Tim Longley; the lot abutted on 
the bank of the river, where was a shoot, 
made of plank, for loading cord-wood; a flat 
boat was moored at the endof the shoot, the 
sticks of wood were flung in at the upper end, 
and slid down into the boat by their own 
weight; and in consequence of the steep de- 
scent, the bottom of this plank box was worn 
perfectly smooth by frequent use. 

Morton and his mates lengthened this shoot 
till it reached and entered the water. They 
then built at the upper end of it-a log camp, 
the material for which (the tops of the trees 
they had been cutting for timber) was on the 
spot. The ground was not frozen in the 
woods, nor was there any ice in the river; the 
weather, which had been sharp during the full 
moon, having moderated. The camp and shoot 
stood at the end of the road, which had been 
made to haul wood and timber to the landing, 
and which extended half a mile through the 
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woods: all along this road, from the door of 
the camp for a great distance, they planted 
stakes with brush put on them in such a man- 
ner as to resemble, in the night, the forms of 
men. By the side of the road, over which 
they had built their camp, was a great pine 
stump: this came into the enclosure on one 
side near the wall; some rough stones formed 
a fireplace, and a hole was left in the roof to 
carry off the smoke. The back part of the 
camp was built over the shoot, at the top of 
which a log canoe was fastened with a rope; 
beside the stump was a table, made of stakes 
and sheets of hemlock bark. While building 
their camp, Lowell and Ferguson, who were 
not of so active a temperament as the rest, 
and could not see much sport in anything that 
had work in it, were deputed to keep watch of 
the tree. 

It cost Trafton no small effort to get all the 
materials requisite. The barks, the ink, the 
quill, and smooth stone he procured without 
any great difficulty; but the stone from be- 
neath the sea, and the turfs, required much 
effort. Trafton was an excellent swimmer— 
about the only manly accomplishment he pos- 
sessed. He went to the end of Mare Point 
with a suit of old clothes, taking another suit 
with him, dove down with shirt and trousers 
on, which took the raw edge from the water 
somewhat, brought up his stone, put on his 
dry clothes, and rode shivering home. But 
in regard to the turfs he experienced the 
greatest difficulty. He could not gain the 
desired information from the inscriptions on 
the gravestones. He at length went to 
Dr. L. 

‘“What do you want to know that for?” 
asked the doctor. 

‘*T have a fancy for such things.” 

‘It’s a queer fancy.” 

However, they told him of several, but they 
had no gravestones, and he could not find 
the graves. At last the sexton told him; he 
obtained the object of his efforts, and witha 
fluttering heart deposited the articles in the 
manner prescribed. The next night, at the 
same hour, he repeated his visit to the spot, 
and as he peered anxiously through the som- 
bre shadows cast by the tree, perceived the 
egg: with a trembling hand he clasped it, and 
hastened to his room. 

Upon examination, he found that the con- 
tents had been removed, that it was painted 
with mystical forms, and contained a roll of 
paper. This he eagerly unrolled and read. 

It announced. his election to the Society of 
Jupiter Olympus, and notified him to repair 
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to the tree at nine o'clock the next evening 
for further directions, standing with his back 
against the tree, and facing the main road. 

Trafton was so delighted that he could 
scarcely contain himself, and refrain from 
communicating his good une. 

‘* There’s a society for »” he said to him- 
self; ‘‘ a society worth belonging to. No doubt 
it is composed of the very first students in col- 
lege—a select company. I think it quite 
doubtful if any freshmen are admitted to mem- 
bership.” 

Trafton thought that Morton must have 
been intending to join it, as he knew so much 
in relation to it, and fully expected to meet 
him and Richardson, at least. 

“Perk and Savage are very clever sort of 
fellows,” he exclaimed, patronizingly, as he 
walked the floor, ‘*but scarcely of sufficient 
calibre for such a society as this: they may 
do very well for the Peucinian and Athanean. 
It was probably dissatisfaction with these soci- 
eties that led the finer class of spirits to form 
the Jupiter Olympus. What a sonorous name! 
How noble it sounds! and how infinitely su- 
perior to those commonplace appellations of 
other college societies! How slowly these 
hours pass, and how I long for the time to 
come! Morton and his companions were busy 
making their final preparations. While work- 


ing on the dam, Morton had become acquaint- 
ed with a man by the name of Stanwood, and 
they worked a good deal in company hewing 
timber. 


Stanwood was a jolly soul, very large and 
fleshy. Morton borrowed his trousers and 
waistcoat for the occasion, and, as the clothes 
were large enough for three of him, stuffed 
them out with straw, increasing his size so 
enormously that it took two sheets of fool’s 
cap to form his shirt-bosom, which he adorned 
with various mystical figures. They all had 
mouth-pieces of pasteboard, which were fast- 
ened with a string around the back of the neck, 
and so altered their voices that their own moth- 
ers could not have recognized them. Morton's 
voice was grum, and sounded like that of a 
bullfrog, while Perk’s resembled that of a 
rooster, having made his mouth-piece of a 
piece of birch bark, of peculiar shape. Two 
sheets were sewed together and crossed the 
camp, concealing the shoot and the canoe 
that lay in the mouth of it. Morton had spent 
much time in covering that with inscriptions 
and devices emblematic of the principles and 
work of the secrets. They bought a whole 
piece of cheap cotton, cut it into strips, soaked 
them in spirits of turpentine. then wound 
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them into hard balls, so hard that they bored 
holes in them with a spike gimlet, and fas- 
tened them to iron rods driven into the ground; 
and ranged around the camp in acircle. They 
left an end hanging in each ball for the pur- 
pose of lighting. 

The wonderful company wore peaked caps 
on their heads, made of pasteboard, painted 
red and black in alternate stripes, with long 
streamers of white silk floating from the top: 
each one wore a veil, which concealed the 
features, and more effectually muffled the 
voice; knots of red ribbons depended from 
the knees and elbows. They also wore black 
gloves. On the birch bark table were papers 
and all the articles that Trafton had depos- 
ited under the tree. The top of the pine 
stump was cut level, stone steps placed to 
facilitate ascent, and a canopy of boughs built 
over it, with a seat beneath, and over the top 
of it a representation of Jupiter Olympus, 
holding in his left hand an eagle, his right 
grasping thunderbolts, while forked light- 
nings played around his head. The picture 
was of the slam-bang order of design; but it 
stuck out, and under the circumstances was 
imposing. The most astonishing and im- 
pressive part of the scene was the head-dress 
of the presiding officer, which was a helmet 
of enormous size, surmounted by a spread 
eagle — one that Morton had shot and stuffed 
some months before. 

On the left of the stump were six stakes set 
in the ground, pointed and painted red. The 
greater part of these preparations were made 
by Perk, Savage, Hill, and Hathaway. Mor- 
ton and Richardson furnished the designs, 
although they all united to build the camp and 
lengthen the shoot. 

**T’ll tell you what we must do, Mort,” said 
Perk. 

*¢ What?” 

‘¢ We must have more in number than our- 
selves in the camp; if there are just as many 
fellows as room in Radcliffe, he will think it 
is something of our getting up, and a hoax.” 

‘¢T never thought of that; but it is so.” 

‘*¢T don’t want any body else, I’m sure,” said 
Rich. 

‘‘We might,” said Savage, ‘‘take Pike, 
Haley, and Davis; they are good fellows.” 

‘‘We have done all the work,” said Hill, 
‘and I should like to have the fun all to our- 
selves; besides, we can trust each other, and 
we are not so sure of anybody else.” 

‘* Look here,” said Hathaway. ‘‘ What’s to 
hinder making sham figures, putting thema 
little back, and veiling them from head to foot?” 
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“ That’s it, Hath,” said Morton; ‘then all 
we shall want will be stakes driven into the 
ground, with brush on them; the veils will 
cover all.” 

This was. accordingly done, and five more 
figures were added. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE INITIATION. 


_ longest day James Trafton had ever 
experienced came to a close at last, as 
all days do, whatever may be the character of 
the circumstances in which we are placed. 

So intensely was he occupied with his own 
secret reflections and hopes, as not to notice, 
that, when he left the building, it was entirely 
deserted of its inmates, and had been, with 
the exception of himself, for some hours. 

Swiftly did he measure the ground on his 
way to the tree, anticipating the time nearly 
fifteen minutes, and, trembling with mingled 
fear and nervous excitement, placed himself in 
the position he had been directed to take, be- 
neath the sombre shade of the mighty tree. 
He thought of Bloody-hand, and how much 
he had then suffered: during the progress of 
what, after all, proved to bea hoax. As he 
listened to the solemn moan of the night wind 
in the forest, and caught through the branches 
the gleam of a solitary star, he almost wished 
himself safe in his own room. But he choked 
down the feeling as he reflected upon the honor 
which awaited him as‘a member of a society 
deriving its appellation from Olympian Jove. 

‘*What will my father say?” was the idea 
ever uppermost. 

His attention was now arrested by glimpses 
of a figure approaching, with measured steps, 
from the depths of the forest. Slowly it came 
forward, till, reaching the main road, it beck- 
oned him to approach. Trafton had taken 
but a few steps, when he was seized from 
behind with such force that it was impossible 
for him to turn: a close-fitting cap was in- 
stantly drawn over his face, leaving ample 
room to breathe and speak, but completely 
blindfolding him. The suddenness of the 
attack, coupled with his previous reflections, 
caused him to scream with affright; upon 
which he was told there was no cause for 
alarm, as it was one of the established cus- 
toms of the society, and that he must accom- 
pany them. 

Ashamed to have manifested weakness in 
such august presence, he walked along as rap- 
idly as blindness would permit, with two per- 
sons holding him by either arm, while he 
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could hear the footsteps of another in ad- 
vance: this he imagined to be the one who 
had beckoned to him, and longed to lift the 
cap and pecr out; but his attendants on either 
side held his hands with a firm grasp. 

After travellin $s it appeared to him, a 
long time, he walliensibie of great and in- 
creasing roughness in the path, and could 
plainly perceive the odor of pine woods; then 
he was ordered to stoop, and by the increased 
warmth and peculiar feeling of the air, was 
sure he was in some kind of a building, and 
also heard the snapping of a fire. In an in- 
stant the cap was lifted suddenly from his 
face, and he found himself surrounded by such 
an intense light as blinded, stupefied, and com- 
pelled him to close his eyes. When he had 
recovered himself a little, he again opened 
them, and saw he was in-a building of logs, 
surrounded by a circle of balls of fire that pro- 
duced a light so intense that the very struc- 
ture of the bark on the pine, the grain of the 
wood, and the little threads of moss that trav- 
ersed the rough bark of the logs, were plainly 
visible. On each side of him were figures in 
most singular costume, veiled, silent, motion- 
less; before him extended from the roof to the 
floor a white curtain, the very threads of 
which could be seen in the brilliant light, and 
covered with figures of many hues, (red and 
black predominating), which Trafton in vain 
tried to decipher; on his right hand was the 
pine stump with its canopy; and while Traf- 
ton’s eyes were fastened upon the representa- 
tion of Olympian Jove upon the crown of the 
arch, the curtain shook violently, then sepa- 
rated in the midst, and a personage came forth 
of such terrible presence and colossal propor- 
tions that Trafton’s teeth chattered in his 
head and his knees seemed ready to give 
way. On his head this person wore a white 
wig, as large as a bushel basket, which fell 
down over his massive shoulders, surmounted 
by a helmet, upon which perched an eagle, 
that Trafton thought to be. alive, with thun- 
derbolts in its talons. : 

The face of this strange being seemed in 
contrast, not larger than a child’s, with a vis- 
age perfectly bloodless, and a red cross on the 
forehead, and was the only figure not veiled. 

One of Trafton’s attendants whispered to 
him that this personage was the president. 

‘* What is his name?” asked Trafton. 

- He was informed that no names of members 
were communicated till an individual had 
been a member of the society for a month. 

‘* Ts he not majestic?” 

‘* Awful! awful!” replied Tyefinn. 
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With vast show of respect he was assisted 
to mount the stump and stand beneath the 
canopy of boughs. A long, blood-red spear 
was then brought to him, which taking in his 
right hand, he ordered the secretary to read 
the constitution of the society; then, in a deep, 
gtum voice, he inquired of Trafton if he was 
the person who had deposited the articles on 
the table under the pine, and if he wished to 
become a member of the fraternity of Jupiter 
Olympus. 

Trafton, more dead than alive, replied in 
the affirmative. The president then seated 
himself, and a glass vessel full of a red sub- 
stance, which Trafton imagined to be blood, 
was placed beside him The secretary now 
came forward with a fifteen-minute glass, and 
Placed it upon the table. 

Trafton’s attention being directed to the 
table by this occurrence, he noticed for the first 





time the six stakes with sharp points; and 
while he was wondering what they could sig- 
nify, the president announced that it was time 
for the services of initiation to commence. 

The secretary turned up the sand-glass, and 
instantly two of the veiled figures, seizing 
Trafton by both arms, plumped him down 
upon the stakes. He sprang up witha yell 
that was deafening, at the same time clapping 
both hands to the aggrieved part. 

‘“‘Wretch!” exclaimed the president, in a 
voice of thunder; “‘is it thus that you dare 
insult the majesty of Olympian Jove, and 
flinch from the established ordeal of this fra- 
ternity? Nought but compassion will with- 
hold my arm from transfixing you with this 
spear.” As he spoke, he passed the keen 
weapon in his hand. Trafton humbly acknowl- 
edged his crime, and begged that he might be 
permitted to seat himself. Receiving a nod of 
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assent, it was wonderful with what care and 
how gingerly he sat down. 

‘Is it painful, brother?” asked the presi- 
dent, as with watery eyes Trafton sat gazing at 
the glass, and almost counting the sands. 

‘It is, very, please your worship.” 

“That is well; it is intended to be: the 
stakes are made from an apple tree that never 
bore, and carefully sharpened; great respon- 
‘sibilities and high tasks await those who enter 
the pale of this society, and it is meet that 
through suffering they should be made strong 
to endure.” 

At length the sands all ran out of the glass, 
and Trafton was ordered by the president to 
rise, which he did with much more of alacrity 
than grace. He was now shaken hands with 
and congratulated by all in the room, except 
some silent figures that stood aloof, motion- 
less, and veiled from head to foot. He in- 
quired who they were, and why they were so 
closely veiled, and took no part in the cere- 
monies, and was informed that they had 
violated some of the rules of the society, and 
would not speak there, or be spoken to, for a 
year and a day. 

The president now ordered Trafton to be 
brought before him, and, after referring to 
those passages. in the constitution by which 
the members were bound to aid each other to 
the extent of their ability upon all occasions 
and at all times, informed him that Professor T. 
was a member of the society, having joined it 
when a student in another college, but that 
those ties and obligations were inalienable, 
binding while life endured, and that no after- 
circumstances could weaken their force; con- 
sequently, if he was hard put to it in recita- 
tions, all he had to do to obtain relief was to 
stop, close the book, put it under his arm, 
look the professor square in the eye, and give 
the society signs for aid in distress, and that 
the professor dare not, upon his life, refuse to 
respond; if he should, he would be placed 
upon stakes of iron instead of wood, and the 
most terrible tortures inflicted upon him. 
He was to give the single sign first, and in 
case he should disregard that, and try to bluff 
him off (as perhaps he might), make the 
double one, that would do the business. He 
then gave him the single sign for aid, which 
consisted in closing the right hand, putting it 
to the right eye, and looking through it at the 
person signalized, at the same time squinting 
with the left eye. The double one was merely 
placing the left hand on the right and looking 
through both, as through a telescope. Hé was 
then informed of the grip by which members 

‘ 
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were recognized, conducted to the door, and 
shown the long line of stakes, which to his ex- 
cited fancy, seen from a distance in the dim 
shadow of overhanging trees, appeared like 
human forms, giving him a magnificent idea 
of the number of the members. 

The president, now taking his spear in his 
hand, and drawing himself up to his full 
height, thus spake: ‘‘ Son of the water, worm, 
stone, and of that never wet with dew, and 
the trees that never bore fruit, I now pro- 
nounce you a worthy member of the Society of 
Jupiter Olympus. At the appointed time, 
other matters will be communicated to you; 
you will be notified as to the time and place 
of assembly by a sure hand.” 

He then beckoned him to approach, and 
dipping the point of his spear in the red 
liquor, made across on his brow, similar to 
that upon his own, at the same time giving 
him a white stone slightly tinged with red, set 
in a frame of appie-tree wood, on which were 
engraved the letters dec —H — on, signifying, 
he was told, ‘‘ Acheron,” the motto of the soci- 
ety and also the password at its meetings. 

The cap was again drawn over his eyes, and 
the presiding officer, in a solemn tone, and 
evidently much moved, thus spoke: ‘‘ Son of 
the water, worm, stone, of that never wet 
with the falling dew, young scion of the trees 
that never bore fruit, brace thy strong sinews, 
summon all the courage of thy lofty nature, 
for the final trial, the conquest of ‘‘ Acheron,” 
the river black with horrid shade. As the 
course of that dark stream was beneath the 
roots of the mountains and amid realms un- 
visited by the sun, so is thine, my brother, 
dark and arduous; but as the heroes of yore, 
so must thou press through trial to renown.” 

During the delivery of these words, James 
could discern through the cap the faint glim- 
mer of that intense light; but as the voice 
ceased, all light vanished. Nevertheless, the 
eloquent appeal to which he had listened ut- 
terly failed to touch any’ answering chord in 
the breast of James. More dead than alive, 
he was grasped by the arms, led forward a 
short distance, and then laid at full length, in 
— he knew not what, but felt the wind on his 
cheek, and cautiously stretching out his arms, 
felt of the sides of the place that contained 
him. Several turns of a rope were then 
stretched across the receptacle a few inches 
above his breast, a strain of sweet music rose 
on the air, and a voice cried, ‘‘ Son of Olym- 
pian Jove, courage! Think of Hercules, Ajax, 
Achilles, and cling for thy life to the rope!” 
At the same instant his hands were placed 
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upon the rope, the covering snatched from his 
eyes, and in utter darkness the receptacle in 
which he lay began to move; for a moment 
slowly, then with a velocity that caused his 
head to swim, and almost take away his breath, 
till its farther progress was arrested with a 
shock and plunge that would have flung him 
into the air like a football, had he not, remem- 
bering Ajax and Achilles, clung convulsively 
to the rope, while he was at the same time 
completely drenched with water. He now 
gave himself up for lost; familiar with 
the classical account of Acheron rolling its 
dark waters around the abode of departed 
spirits, deep in the bowels of the earth, cou- 
pling with it the allusion of the president, and 
feeling the water beneath him as he lay, he 
conceived at once that he was in the channel 
of that subterranean stream, and not daring 
to unclose his eyes, resigned himself to his fate. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


VACATION IN PETROLIA. 


BY C. E. BISHOP. 


VI. PROSPECTING FOR TERRITORY — 
FINDING “THE BELT.” 


ITH the burning of the Flag-and-Wind- 

mill Well, uncle Charley, and Arthur, 
and Fred went out of the oil business in that 
locality. They sold their lease and went to 
search for other oil territory. They had be- 
come such confirmed ‘ greasers,” — the boys, 
as well as their uncle, — that they were less 
ready than ever before to quit the business. 
The excitement of seeking greasy wealth, 
through all risks and obstacles, had become a 
necessity to them. 

Several weeks were spent in looking for ter- 
ritory that promised to afford paying wells. 
In those places where the best wells had been 
found, the land had all been snatched up by 
sharp and early speculators. These men held 
their leases so high, demanding so ‘large a 
royalty for their shares, — sometimes reserving 
as high as three fourths of all the oil found, — 
that the boys did not care to invest and take 
so many chances to get so little oil at last. 
On the other hand, where they could get fa- 
vorable leases, the territory was not prom- 
ising. 

One day, in their prospecting for territory, 
they met a man who offered to tell them ex- 
actly where they could find a good well, by 
boring, if they would pay him five hundred dol- 
lars for the information. 





‘** And how do you propose to get this infor- 
mation?” asked uncle Charley. 

“ By the direction of the spirits,” answered 
the man. 

“ Well,” said uncle Charley, ‘‘ if you think 
that is a pretty certain way to locate paying 
wells, why don’t you go into it for yourself? 
If you’ take a half interest and pay half the 
expense, we'll put down a well as you, or the 
spirits, direct.” This the man declined to do. 

At another time they came across another 
kind of “ oil-smeller,” as they are called. He 
took a forked stick, cut from a hazel-bush, 
and holding the two ends of the fork in his 
hands, with the joined end of the twig up- 
ward, he walked slowly over the land where 
it was supposed oil might be found. At cer- 
tain points the twig bent slowly downward, 
from an upright position, until, without hav- 
ing turned the ends in the man’s hands, it 
pointed straight towards the earth. He 
claimed he had nothing to do with its point- 
ing down, and, in fact, that he was not able 
to stop its turning. In proof of this, he 
showed that the bark had been twisted and 
loosened where he held it in his hands. 

This mystified the boys very much. They 
asked their uncle what made the twig turn 
down. 

«*The man says it is the oil in the ground 
that attracts it, and pulls it over, as the north 
pole does the needle of the compass.” 

**But does it? Js it oil?” asked the incred- 
ulous boys. 

‘“‘ Well,” said their uncle, cautiously, ‘I 
never heard of hazel-twigs pointing out any 
rich territory. It is called witch-hazel, be- 
cause people have supposed it had some super- 
natural powers, like a witch. , But I have seen 
twigs from the peach and other trees act the 
same way. Sol guess there is about as much 
witch in one tree as in another, and none in 
any of them, if foolish men let them alone. 
Z don’t go a cent on territory located by su- 
pernatural means. There are those who do, 
however, and they sometimes get paying wells, 
though not any more frequently, or any more 
surely, than where wells are located entirely 
by wild-catting.” 

** What is wild-catting?” asked Fred. 

‘© What we are at. We are ‘ wild-cats,’ 
prowling around the country, seeking to de- 
vour a good show,” answered the uncle. 

While this conversation was going on, the 
party had been sitting on a ledge of rocks 
overlooking a wild and romantic scene. The 
Alleghany River ran far below them, and they 
could trace its winding course for many miles. 
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Its white strip through the dark landscape of 
mountain and forest looked like a silver band 
on a velvet cloak, Fred said. Here and there 
the dark background was also speckled with 
white, where the steam of an engine showed 
a live oil well. On the other side was a wild 
ravine, down which a small stream fretted and 
roared. While uncle Charley and Fred were 
enjoying the seenery and commenting on it, 
Arthur was differently engaged. He was 
looking about him, but with a purpose in 
view. He became so interested in what he 
was investigating, that he left the party, and, 
going up to the top of the hill, climbed a tree. 

‘* What are you after?” at length cried his 
uncle; ‘*have you treed a coon? I should 
think you were ‘ wild-catting’ in earnest.” 

**T am,” said Arthur. 

Presently he came down from the tree, and 
told them what he had discovered. He said 
that he had noticed that the point where they 
sat down was on a line between the producing 
territory on the river and that’on the creek. 
By climbing the tree he had discovered, still 
further, that the puffs of steam from engine- 
houses, which indicated operating wells, were 
almost all in a line, sighting from the tree, 
both on the river and on the creek, six miles 
apart. Off that line there were many derricks, 
but no life; they were dry wells; engines and 
working beams were motionless. ‘‘ Now, 
what does that mean?”’ thought Arthur. 

‘‘It means that those wells that are produ- 
cing are on an o@l-delt, as it is called. There 
may be two belts, one on the river and one on 
the creek. If both developments are on the 
same belt, and we are on the direct line be- 
tween them, I shouldn’t wonder if the belt 
runs right through under this spot.” 

Uncle Charley grew excited as he rapidly 
told this theory off to the boys. He was 
walking quickly towards the tree from which 
Arthur had descended, talking and gesticulat- 
ing, as he went. He climbed the tree, and 
looked long and carefully over the many 
miles of territory spread out before him. In 
all that vast area the producing wells lay in 
one line, as Arthur had described. While 
there were hundreds of derricks in sight, the 
derricks of the dive wells were in a line that 
he could look across almost as he could along 
a row of shade trees. 

‘**T declare, boys!” cried he, excitedly, from 
his high lookout, ‘‘I believe we’ve struck a 
big thing. I believe we’re on the same belt.” 

‘* How are we going to find out for certain?” 
asked Fred, when his uncle had descended. 

‘*That’s the question now before the meet- 
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ing,” replied uncle Charley. “If the wells 
over the other side of the river and these up 
here on the creek are alike in depth, and ap- 
pearance of oil, and of the rocks bored through, 
I should be inclined to think they are all on 
one belt. And, of course, if they are, all this 
territory, for six miles on the direct line be- 
tween them, is on that belt also, and will be 
good territory, though no one suspects it now.” 

“Then we can lease this territory cheaply, 
if we want to, I suppose,” said Arthur. 

“Yes; or buy it out almost at our own fig- 
ures. These ‘Buckwheats’ don't know any- 
thing about its value,” said his uncle. 

‘‘ Buckwheats!” said the boys; ‘‘ what are 
they?” 

“ Ah,” said his uncle, laughing, ‘that’s a 
slang name some people give to the farmers 
and résidents in the woods here. Their land 
is so poor it won’t raise much but buckwheat; 
so the people live on it so much, they get that 
name.” Uncle Charley acted as if rather 
ashamed of having used it. 

‘¢We are Buckwheats, then,” said Fred. 
‘¢ Our land at home is as poor as this, and we 
eat lots of buckwheat; and I like it, too. And 
I don’t care if you call me a Buckwheat.” 

They now arranged that Arthur should go 
up the creek, where the wells were pumping, 
and uncle Charley go over the river, and each 
find out all he could about the wells there. 
Then they were to meet and compare notes, 
and see if the wells in the two localities re- 
sembled each other. 

They went. By questioning the owners and 
drillers of the different wells they learned 
what those men knew. In nearly all the 
shanties, or in the engine-houses adjoining 
the wells, or else in the offices of the owners 
of the wells, were preserved specimens of the 
different kinds of rocks found in each well. 
They asked for little specimens of these to 
compare with similar ones from all the other 
wells. 

When they had collected all these facts and 
specimens they brought them together. It 
turned out as uncle Charley had suspected: 
these wells, six miles apart, separated by 4 
mountain, were almost exactly alike. There- 
fore they concluded that they could find good 
wells all along the line, or belt, six miles be- 
tween these developments. 

They were so well satisfied of it that they 
determined to put down awell. So they went 
to the house of the man who owned the farm 
they wanted to lease. It was an old log- 
house. The spaces between the logs were 
filled with sticks and mud. The timbers of 
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the roof projected several feet from the side 
of the house, and were loosely covered with 
slabs to make a “‘ veranda” in front of the 
house. The hinges and latch of the one door 
to the house were wood. Numerous hats and 
garments were stuffed in the broken panes of 
the small windows. They stepped on the 
loose boards that formed the floor of the ve- 
randa, and knocked. A gruff voice from 
within pronounced the single word, — 

“ Walk!” 

Not understanding this remark, and in un- 
certainty as to the first knock having been 
heard, they tapped louder on the door. 

“Wak!” this time louder and gruffer than 
before. 

They opened the door and entered. The 
owner of the farm was eating his dinner. His 
wife and two, boys had apparently dined be- 
fore; for he was seated alone at the table. 
The single room below was roughly finished 
and furnished. A fireplace in one end, and a 
ladder in the other, where the boys went up 
to bed through a hole in the loose floor above, 
attracted the visitors’ attention. 

The meal spread before the farmer consisted 
of one dish. That was fat pork swimming in 
itsown grease. There was no bread, butter, 





potatoes — nothing but that one dish. The 
farmer scraped the entire contents of the dish 
on his plate, and ate it. 

He was a thin, dark-complexioned. un- 
combed, elderly man. His boots were not 
mates. He wore no vest: his suspenders 
were acompound of tow-string and leather. 
One of them had a sort of buckle, the 
tongue to which was gone. In place of it he 
stuck a shingle-nail through the strap, to 
hold it. When he wanted to take a hitch in 
his suspender he would move the nail up one 
hole. 

Uncle Charley commenced negotiation by 
asking the farmer how much land he owned. 

‘¢Wal, I consider there’s clus ontew two 
hundred and sixty acres on’t,” replied he. 

**Do you think any of it will ever be oil 
territory?” asked uncle Charley. 

**Reckon not. How could ile git up so fur’s 
this? Guess we'll alwus be scace on’t for ile 
up here.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to let some one test 
your land for oil, if it cost you nothing?” 

‘Dunno but I mout, if he didn’t git too 
near the house, and spile my yard.” 

His ‘‘ yard” was a patch of weeds in which 
several long-legged, long-nosed pigs, and two 
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or three thin calves, and a multitude of geese 
pastured. 

‘* Well,” said uncle Charley, ‘I don’t know 
as there ¢s a foot of oil on your farm; but 
they are finding oil in a good many queer 
places now, and no one knows but we might 
happen to strike a smell even up here. We've 
got a little money to throw away on an exper- 
iment, and if you’ve a mind to give us a lease, 
we'll sink a hole to venture. What do you 
say?” 

The farmer bit a large piece off a big plug 
of tobacco, took out a huge jackknife, and 
commenced to whittle at the side of the house, 
and finally, turning to his wife, said, — 

‘* What d'ye say, old woman? Would you 
let °em bore a hole in our land?” 

The ‘told woman” didn’t like the idea. 
She said, — 

‘**S like’s not the critters’ll be falling down 
the ile well, ’n gettin’ drownded.” 

At this, Fred, with a boy’s irreverence and 
love of a joke, laughed, and said to Arthur, 
‘‘he presumed they would if they were all as 
small as those out in the yard.” The farmer 
did not hear this remark plainly; so he leaned 
forward, and looked at Fred, and said, — 

“Hay?” 

Fred looked confused, and made no answer 
to the interrogatory. Then the farmer said, 
bluntly, — 

‘* Youngsters should be seen, and not 
heerd.” 

Then, resuming the subject, he said, — 

“*T am afeard ye’ll litter my farm all up; 
and if you strike one of them flowing wells, 
everything will be all daubed up with ile. I 
won't have the looks of my farm spiled in 
that way.” 

These and many other similar objections 
uncle Charley talked out of the way, and at 
last got them to consent to make a lease. 
After this was done, he had still more objec- 
tions to overcome, to get them to put into the 
lease an ‘option clause,” by which they 
would give uncle Charley the power to buy 
the farm at any time within a year. This 
was finally arranged by putting in the option 
clause with the price stated at one hundred 
dollars per acre, which uncle Charley should 
pay, if he decided to buy the land. The 
farmer said his land was worth, for farming 
purposes, about ten dollars per acre; and he 
thought, when he put in the price at one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, he‘had got it so high 
there was no danger of these meddlesome 
Yankees ever paying that sum, and taking his 
farm away from him, which calamity was the 
thing he sought to avert. 





Even then the old lady did not think they 
were entirely safe from scheming strangers 
seeking to pay them ten timés the value of 
their land. She ‘was afeard they'd be 
shunted clean out o’ house and hum.” So 
she insisted they should leave out of the con- 
tract their house and barn (a low shed), and 
five acres of land, which could not be sold. 
To please her the contract was so drawn. 

It took’ two or three days’ negotiation to 
talk them into the agreement and get the pa- 
pers signed. They immediately let the con- 
tract to have the well drilled, They employed 
a surveyor to run a line directly from the 
biggest wells on the river to the best ones on 
the creek. He marked the line by ‘‘ blazing” 
the trees that grew upon it. ‘‘ Blazing” was 
done by cutting a chip out of one side of a 
tree with an axe. While running this line 
through a ravine on the farm they had leased, 
they discovered a coal mine. This gave them 
cheap fuel to run their engine with. Other 
wells were supplied by hauling coal up the 
mountain from the river — a tedious and cost- 
ly business. 

All indications were favorable, as the well 
went down. In about three months they had 
gone down nine hundred feet, and the flow of 
gas and ‘‘ show ” of oil from the second sand 
was large; so much so, that they felt sure of 
success. 

The old farmer did not share their hopes. 
He came occasionally to see how they were 
getting along, and to tell them they ‘‘ couldn't 
find nothin’.” 

Uncle Charley instructed the boys and the 
drillers not to try to persuade the farmer into 
lopefulness of success. They rather took the 
same despondent view of it that he did. Mean- 
time, uncle Charley was carefully talking him 
around to completing the sale of the land. 
In fact, the old farmer was so sceptical as to 
the oil prospects of his land, that he consent- 
ed, before the well was down, to sell the whole 
(except five acres and his house and “ barn”) 
for seventy dollars an acre, and thought he 
had a good bargain at that. 

While this negotiation was in progress the 
work of drilling had stopped. «The drillers 
announced that the tools were fast in the well, 
one thousand feet down, and spent several 
days working over it. As soon as the sale was 
made, the drillers succeeded in bringing out 
the tools. Uncle Charley was there when the 
tools were drawn, and the men told him there 
were “ five hundred feet of oil in the hole;” by 
which they meant the well had already filled 
with oil to that depth. From a conversation 
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Arthur overheard, he came to the conclusion 
that the men knew it would be a good well, 
but had delayed the work, and kept the strike 
secret, until a favorable trade was finished 
with the farmer. When the purchase was 
completed, and they were ready to pay the 
money on it, the farmer would not take a 
check on the bank, but demanded greenbacks 
for the amount. As the man said he wanted 
to invest his money in government bonds, he 
being afraid to trust any other security, Ar- 
thur offered to go with him to Oil City toa 
bank, and buy the bonds for him. The old 
man assented, and went. Arthur purchased 
for him government bonds to the amount of 
fifteen thousand dollars, the amount they were 
to pay down on the purchase. The old man 
took his immense fortune home with him, as 
he did not dare trust it to the bank’s keeping. 
Notwithstanding they were now wealthy, the 
family continued their life in their log cabin, 
without alteration in their house, or improve- 
ment in their mode of life. In fact, they were 
rather worse off; for they lived in incessant 
fear of robbery. Their bonds were a constant 
care tothem. They could-not find a place in 
which they could feel they were safe. Thus, 
the boys found, money is sometimes a curse, 
instead of a blessing. It is good only for 
what comforts and privileges it will purchase, 
either for ourselves or others. 


——_—__——. 


CAPTAIN DAD'S FISHING CLUB. 


EXCURSION NO. IIl.— FISHING FOR 
BIRDS. 


BY COLONEL G. D. BREWERTON. 


HE ‘Lively Betsy,” a little more lively 

than usual, as she lay bobbing up and 
down at her uneasy anchorage, midway be- 
tween the ‘‘ Dumplings” and the ‘‘ Beaver 
Tail” end of the Conanicut shore, was the 
theatre of a somewhat heated argument upon 
the subject of natural history; not by way of 
inquiry into the relative habits of the beasts 
and fishes, just then under discussion; but as 
concerning the pleasantest and most killing 
method of capturing the greatest number in 
the shortest time. The conversation, too, had 
taken the widest possible range; all the way 
from the Feejee Islanders’ fashion of noosing 
a white shark (communicated by Captain Dad 
at the special request of Old Maid), to the 
Propriety, or, rather, feasibility of destroying 
whales by means of shells fired from the 
broadside of a man-of-war, which might go 
whaling, as Little Bait surmised, when.there 
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was no warelsewhere. To this followed some 
thoughts suggested by Flounder (whose bump 
of destructiveness seems dreadfully developéd 
for a yet-growing boy) as to the advantages 
of mowing down the great herds of buffalo on 
the western prairies with flying artillery, of 
which he appeared to think favorably, and ex- 
pressed a desire to command an expedition for 
that purpose. Then Little Bait set everybody 
laughing, by wishing that he had been the 
Swiss Family Robinson, because that very re- 
spectable and well-known household had been 
wrecked upon an island which had every kind 
of fishing and hunting in the world — as Little 
Bait very forcibly put it, ‘‘ just right there.” 

‘*Ugh!” snarled Grunter, who did not fan- 
cy having his talk about slaughtering buffalo 
by the herd interrupted just as he was arran- 
ging the details of his plans. ‘“‘Ugh! A nice 
Swiss Family Robinson you would have made, 
a little imp, like you, indeed, that can’t bait 
your own hooks, and hardly knows a chogset 
from a tautog.” 

‘*T guess I am as big as their smallest boy, 
Francis, anyhow,” pleaded poor Little Bait. 

Seeing the conversation thus drifting into 
personalities, Captain Dad thought best to in- 
terpose his authority, and brought the talk to 
a speedy close, by the announcement of “ grub 
time;” whereat a much more amiable look 
crept into the faces of the boys, even Grunter 
exerting himself to lug out the big dinner 
basket, which Captain Dad made haste to 
open and serve out the contents, while Floun- 
der coiled up his long legs for a dinner table, 
though, as Little Bait says, he never heard of 
a dinner table with only two legs before, even 
if it was a double-jointed extension; an unfor- 
tunate remark, — for Flounder is sensitive in 
regard to his legs, — which came near bringing 
forth a discourteous reply. But the produc- 
tion of a brace of hard-boiled eggs for each, 
stopped, at once, both mouths and argument, 
and all hands fell to work on the provender. 
So, with the exception of the wagging jaws, 
and some occasional comment upon the sweet- 
ness of the cake, or a mooted question as to 
the undue sourness of the cold apple pie, the 
meal went on and was finished without fur- 
ther interruption. 

The appetites being satisfied, and the frag- 
ments thrown to the fishes, who had, since 
the turn of the tide, ceased biting at more le- 
gitimate bait, Captain Dad was called upon, 
in accordance with the rules of the club, duly 
made and provided, to tell a story, and a real 
true one at that, which, after some little con- 
troversy in relation to its theme, was logged 
down under the head of 
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FISHING FOR BIRDS. 

It happened before any of you fellows were 
born. I was a passenger — an officer going out 
to join my regiment — on board a stout trans- 
port, loaded with stores for the Pacific fleet; 
for those days were times of war and tumult, 
and our far-away soldiers and sailors were 
quite as fond of eating as when stationed at 
home. So it behooved Uncle Sam tosend his 
cargoes of beef and pork round the Horn, to 
supply them. We had stopped for a week or 
two in the beautiful harbor of Rio, to refit and 
fill up our water-tanks; had left those torrid 
heats far behind us, sailing slowly down the 
palm-covered hills of the Brazilian coast, and 
past the less hospitable shores of the lower 
end of the continent. Then jumping before a 
strong northerly gale, we went flying between 
the Falkland Islands and Cape Horn. 

I shall not soon forget the night when we 
made this part of our passage. It was a wild 
and dreary one, — moonless and dark enough 
overhead; but below, the ocean, vexed by the 
gale, seemed in the highly phosphorescent 
condition often observable in those seas, 
almost aflame with light—a pale, weird, 
corpse-light sort of glow, which caused the 
water to sparkle with a bluish-white radiance 
wherever the waves were broken, or their 
surface agitated by the gale. I really believe, 
if you had drawn a bucketful from alongside, 
and dashed it upon the deck, it would have 
seemed like letting loose so many elf candles, 
or rather lighting them up fora fairy ball. As 
for the wake of our ship, as she went darting 


through the brine, I fancy one could have. 


read clear type by its gleam, if only near 
enough to the rudder chains. It was a won- 
derful sight; and, idle as I was, — that is tosay, 
with no watch ‘to keep, —I spent the greater 
portion of my night on deck. Then came the 
dawning, — late in the day, for in these high 
latitudes the laggard sun is, at some seasons 
of the year, in no hurry to get up at all, though 
he may make up his time by keeping extra 
early hours at others; a dawn with a touch 
of snow and bitter biting wind, for it had 
hailed in the night, and now blew sharp and 
keen in our very teeth, coming in puffs, yet 
with ever-increasing violence, from the re- 
gions of everlasting antarctic ice and snow. 
Before that short-lived day was over we found 
ourselves driving under close-reefed topsails, 
and ere long scudding under bare poles. Ah, 
me! those were weary hours. The wind 
would veer and haul, yet come from what 
quarter it might it seemed always to blowa 
gale. ‘‘ Already,” as the Swiss Family Robin- 
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son begins, “the storm had continued for six 
days,” and on the seventh, instead of stopping 
as it ought to have done, it really seemed to 
get worse. There was nosun, no observation, 
no luxury save sleep, and of this the poor 
watch, officers, and crew got little enough. As 
for eating, every member of the mess had his 
station; the post of honor and of danger fall- 
ing to the caterer, whose duty it was to catch 
the tureen of hot, or oftener cold, pea soup, as 
the vessel rolled, to keep it from going off the 
table. I should be sorry to say how many 
times the cold pork and I went across the 
mess-room in company. 

As for the steward, his life was a burden to 
him, and it was generally an equal chance, 
watched by the anxious eyes of those whose 
meal depended upon his vigilance, whether he 
emptied our dinner into the lee scuppers as an 
offering to old Neptune, or succeeded in de- 
positing it safely within the after cabin door. 
At last the wind, grown tired of its gambols, 
left us to toss on the heavy swells it had raised, 
and when the wan sun gave us a passing look, 
at meridian, our observations showed us 
to be far out of our course, being many de- 
grees to the southward, yet still far to the east- 
ward of the cape. ‘It seemed hard to go 
through so much,” as the boy said of the 
alphabet, ‘‘to get so little;” but there we 
were, infinitely worse off than when we 
started. 

Then came a calm, — such a calm! — bitter 
cold, and still so dead and profound after our 
recent conflict with the elements, that, save 
the swaying of the ropes and the rattle of the 
blocks against the rigging, as we tumbled 
about in the heavy rollers, there was no 
sound, and we almost longed for the roar of 
the gale, the creaking of the chains, and the 
whistle of the familiar breeze to break the 
monotony of the silence. 

There was nothing to do; so, waiting the 
arrival of the wind, we idlers walked the decks 
almost alone, for the weary crew, with the ex- 
ception of those whose duties absolutely 
required their presence, were only too glad to 
get a little respite from the fatigues of their 
recent labors and exposure. But with us, who 
had stood all our watches below, and only 
turned out to stow our grub, it was far differ- 
ent. We were glad to be on deck, and kepta 
bright lookout for any species of amusement 
which might serve to while away the tedious- 
ness of the time. Nor were we long in find- 
ing the means of so doing. 

We were surrounded by birds; not the gay, 
light-winged creatures with which the voya- 
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ger on the tropic coasts grows familiar, but 
birds rigged for cold weather, in eider down 
undershirts, and overcoats-of mottled gray, 
white-breasted, torn and frowzy, as if weather- 
beaten by the icy storms; heavy of wing, 
yet hardy fellows withal, showing plenty of 
grit, yet, like Paddy’s dog, with more of pluck 
than discretion, meaning business when it 
came to picking up their living, and sticking 
to any stray morsel of fat or garbage with an 
energy worthy of a better cause; fighting for 


each morsel as long as a scrap remained, and- 


growing dreadfully cross over their dinners. 
They were a motley crew. Little fellows 
hardly bigger than a Mother Cary chicken, 
who had followed us from far north of the 
Horn, with flocks of noisy, eager, chattering 
cape pigeons, heavy, dull-looking gulls, and 
less frequent, but once seen never to be for- 
gotten, the great albatross, which measures 
more feet across his wings than I should dare 
to state, and soars above those distant and 
desolate seas, a king among his fellows. 

‘*What does he look like, Captain Dad?” 
queried Flounder. 

That’s not to be answered in a word, Master 
Flounder. I have called him a king among 


his fellows, and so he,is; strong of wing, 
needing little rest, — sailing along for whole 
days together; he hardly ever flaps his great 


gray wings, but sways himself from side to 
side with extended pinions. This fellow is 
known as the wandering albatross, for he is 
everon the go. There is a large book up in 
the Redwood Library that tells a good deal 
about him and his ways. 

“Yes, I’ve seen that,” put in Little Bait. 
“It has a bully old picture of him, too, sitting 
on a rock beside the water, with his heada 
little on one side, as if he was thinking.” 

‘Don’t interrupt!” growled Grunter. “ Let’s 
have the rest about him, and we will hear all 
the sooner how they catch him.” 

So Little Bait was silent, and Captain Dad 
went on. 

The big book Little Bait talks about tells 
us that he isa native of the southern seas, 
and very familiar to all who traverse them, 
making his home on the lofty precipices of 
Tristan d’ Acunha, the Crozettas, the Marion 
Islands, and other suitable localities., Like 
the petrel he follows ships for the purpose of 
obtaining food, and is so voracious that he has 
been observed to dash at a piece of blubber 
weighing between three and four pounds, and 
gulp it down entire; after this dainty morsel 
the bird was not able to rise from the water, 
but yet swam vigorously after another piece 
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of blubber on a hook, snapped at it, and was 
only saved from capture by the barb breaking 
in his mouth. 

Angling for the albatross is quite a favorite 
amusement, and the bird often gives good 
sport; sometimes rising into the air, and be- 
ing drawn down on deck like a large kite, but 
generally hanging back with all his might, 
and resisting the pull of the line by means of 
its wings squared against the water. It is no 
easy matter to haul in an albatross under these 
circumstances, and the bird often escapes by 
the hook tearing out or the line breaking. 
Nothing, however, teaches it wisdom; for in a 
few minutes it is quite as ready to take the bait 
again. Even those which have been captured, 
marked by a ribbon tied round their necks, 
and then set at liberty, will follow the vessel 
as soon as they recover themselves. 

When an albatross is hooked, the others be- 
come very angry, thinking that their compan- 
ion is monopolizing the tempting food. Down 
they sweep accordingly, pounce upon the spot, 
and, once settled upon the place, seem very 
much astonished to behold their companion 
towed away and themselves left sitting upon 
the waves with nothing to eat. Should one 
of these birds be shot, the remainder fling 
themselves upon his carcass, and soon in- 
tomb their late companion in their capa- 
cious maws. 

These birds may, under certain circum- 
stances, be dangerous to human beings, as they 
have been observed to swoop upon the head 
of a man who had fallen overboard, and their 
long, powerful beaks are fearful weapons when 
urged by those huge pinions. In spite of the 
strong, oily flavor of the albatross, some por- 
tions of it can be eaten if properly prepared, 
and the long bones of the base. are in great 
request for pipe-stems. 

Another writer, who has visited the solitary 
breeding-places of these birds, tells us, ** The 
huge albatross here appears to dread no inter- 
loper or enemy, for their young ones are on 
the nest completely uncovered, and the old 
ones were stalking around them. They lay 
but one egg on the ground, where they make 


a kind of nest by scraping the earth round it: 


the young bird is entirely white, and covered 
with a woolly down which is very beautiful. 
As we approached they snapped their bills 
with a very quick motion: this and the throw- 
ing up the contents of their stomachs are the 
only means of offence and defence they seem 
to possess. I visited the same place some five 
months afterwards and the young albatrosses 
were still sitting on their nests.” 
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‘‘Is there any other sort of albatross, Cap- 
tain Dad, besides that wandering fellow?” 

Yes; there is the sooty albatross, who prob- 
ably does not get his name from any particu- 
lar whiteness of his coat. He builds a rather 
better sort of nest of mud, some six inches 
above the ground. Then there isa yellow- 
beaked chap, whose family mansion is still 
more aristocratic,--a kind of Fifth Avenue 
bird, whose heap of mud is fully a foot in alti- 
tude, with a little trench or fence all round 
the base; but I never heard that he gives 
himself any airs on account of his superiority. 
If you should pay them a ~isit in their homes, 
you must kick them out of your way if you 
would have room to pass, and even then they 
will walk back very composedly as soon as the 
kicking is over. Some of them, however, will 
resent an insult by squirting oil out of their 
mouths over your clothing; so don’t wear your 
Sunday rigging when you stir up an albatross.” 
And now, if there are no more questions to 
ask, I will go on with my yarn. 

I had spent an hour or two in company with 
the purser and surgeon, in watching the airy 
wheels of these great creatures, who, however 
awkward on land, are graceful enough in the 
air, when it suddenly occurred to us that it 
would be great fun to capture a specimen. I 
did not think of albatrosses at first, but rather 
of the flock, many hundred strong, of noisy 
cape pigeons, who chattered among them- 
selves as they fought viciously for some refuse 
from the galley which our cook has tossed 
overboard, and was now floating slowly 
astern. So, after a moment’s cogitation, I 
walked up to the weather-beaten old quarter- 
master, and asked him if he knew any way of 
catching them. 

‘*Catch ’em, is it, sir?” with a pull at his 
grizzled fore-lock, in honor of the rank of his 
questioner. ‘*Why not, sir? I’ve seen it 
done over and over again, when I was down 
here four years ago in the Hecla, and many 
a v'yage before, for the matter of that. We 
took in enough one morning to give a taste 
of fresh grub to the whole fo’castle, though 
the cabin mess hove theirs overboard, and said 
they were fishy. Wecaught ’em, too, in spite 
of old Bill Deeadye, our bo’swain, who went 
grumbling round and round, and vowed ‘ we 
should get a gale of wind off Chilee for every 
bird we killed’ —not but what we did get a 
right-smart capful of wind off there, which was 
paying heavy, if pay it was, for a mouthful of 
pigeon meat. You see, sir, we were deep in 
the water, and the wind blew great guns from 
the nor’-west, and—” 
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‘Never mind the gale now, Hawkins, but 
tell us how you managed to catch the birds.” 

‘¢ Well, as for the matter of that, sir, it’s 
simple enough. We just fished for them.” 

‘What? Who ever heard of fishing for a 
bird?” 

‘“¢True, sir, for all that. It’s live and learn 
at sea. It seems a queer dodge, but they takes 
the bait as kindly as any codfish on the Banks. 
You just get a stout line and lock a cc uple of 
strong hooks together with a bit of pork rind 


-to cover the barb, and maybe a block of light 


wood to float it; if it goes astern, not more 
than six inches from your hooks, or even hang 
it over the side with no block at all, and if you 
don’t nab one of those hungry, half-starved 
little beggars when you pullit in again, it 
won't be their fault. They hang round it like 
bees on a honey-comb till some unlucky fel- 
low gets the hook into his bill, and then you 
have only to give the line a jerk, and in he 
comes.” 

‘*But I should think, Hawkins, that that 
would frighten the rest, and then there would 
be the end of your fishing.” 

“Not a bit of it, sir. They are too greedy for 
that; they may scream a little harder, however, 
and get confused forea minute or two; but by 
the time you have got the fellow in and wrung 
his neck, they will be ready to meet the hook 
half way at the next throw, and grab for a 
chance at it. These little pirates never seem 
to miss their mates when they lose the num- 
ber of their mess.” 

Now, as the purser and myself were practi- 
cal people, we straightway went to work, in 
accordance with old Hawkins’s suggestion, 
rigged the line, baited the hooks, and reeved 
it out astern, even sacrificing an old hair 
brush of our Nip Cheese, which we hung on, 
by way of float, in the excitement of antici- 
pated sport. Not five minutes had elapsed 
ere a foredoomed pigeon had seen and gob- 
bled the bait, and we hauled him in triumph- 
antly, attended by a fluttering escort of his 
fellows, who crowded round him tumultuously, 
not, as was but too evident, to sympathize with 
his distress, but to peck at the bit of pork rind 
which still protruded from the unfortunate’s 
mouth. Our captive was soon despatched, 
but the eagerness of the birds did not permit 
us to use the float; for at the second throw 
they literally darted for and seized upon the 
bait before it could touch the sea. Before 
an hour had elapsed we filled the cook’s hands 
with our feathered prey, and grew weary of 
a sport which was rapidly degenerating into 
the mere cruelty of wasteful and purposeless 
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slaughter. Now, all this baiting of pigeons 
h@i not gone unnoticed by a pair of huge 
albatrosses, who circled slowly overhead, 
watching with eager eyes this apparent feed- 
ing of their little companions. It was a hint 
not to be neglected; so we selected a larger 
and stronger line, rigged a heavier hook, and 
increased the bait to a junk of at least a 
pound, supporting the whole upon the surface 
of the water by a piece of board, fastened 
within a few inches of the pork. Then setting 
the whole concern adrift, we paid out nearly 
a hundred feet of line; for the albatross 
seemed less willing to approach the ship than 
the bolder, or less wary birds we had been 
victimizing. But the pigeons evidently looked 
upon this new treat as intended solely for 
their benefit, and would: not be convinced to 
the contrary, for they hung round it most lov- 
ingly, almost hiding it with their busy, beat- 
ing wings, and leading us to fear that it would 
be entirely consumed, or some unlucky little 
bird might hook himself, and so spoil our 
sport before the great albatross we were seek- 
ing could perceive and pounce upon the bait. 

But, though the cape pigeons worked hard, 
they were soon destined to be scattered; the 
albatross had evidently seen the glistening 
morsel, and came swooping down in beautiful 
style upon it; there was a heavy splash in the 
water, the foam flew, and the poor pigeons 
were driven like chaff before the wind, escap- 
ing from the heavy blows of those giant pin- 
ions as best they might: a moment more, and 
the strong hooked bill had closed over the 
coveted morsel; but as the huge bird endeav- 
ored to rise, the concealed hook struck sharply 
in,and our victim found himself fairly fas- 
tened to the line. Now came the tug of war. 
We pulled and hauled, but all in vain. The 
albatross settled down into the water, squared 
his wide wings, and thrust out his broad, 
webbed feet, backing, and fighting desperately 
against his fate, as we endeavored, almost in 
vain, todrag him in. Another hand or two 
on the line, however, soon changed the bal- 
lance of power, and though the poor struggler 
kicked and squirmed, and tossed the foam on 
cither side as he came reluctantly in, still we 
gained inch by inch, and the much wished for 
prize was nearly within reach of our grasping 
fingers. 

“We have him now!” cried the purser, as 
he tugged lustily at the rope. O, luckless 
boast! As he spoke, he put out his hand to 
seize the kicking legs of the almost captive, 
who immediately showed his appreciation of 
the attention by tapping poor Nip Cheese 
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smartly on the nose with a flirt of his wing. 
The suddenness of the attack, unexpected as 
it was, proved too much for our purser, who 
let go his hold to assure himself that the dam- 
aged organ was still fast to his face. Just then 
a quick roll of the ship took Nip Cheese off his 
legs, and laid him sprawling on the deck. 
This raised a laugh which made us careless 
of our grasp upon the line—an indiscretion 
which the albatross was not slow to take ad- 
vantage of. So, spreading his great wings, 
with startling energy he took an upward 
flight, which, but for a lucky grab at the cord 
that we had neglected to belay, would have 
ended the affair by King Albatross making 
his escape, and carrying off line and all. As 
it was, we were obliged to renew the struggle, 
but with greater coolness and circumspection, 
—hauling him in this time, as the Redwoed 
volume suggests, like a great kite, till he was 
once more within our reach. He now made 
a grab at the steward, who happened to be 
bare-armed, striking him so forcibly with his 
beak as to draw the blood. 

Then came a new series of tactics; for the 
hook had been removed, and the creature was 
now held by a man on either side, grasping 
each of his long wings. For some five or ten 
minutes poor King Albatross was either avery 
sick, or a sadly designing, not to say disgust- 
ing bird; for no seasick gentleman, with his 
liver terribly out of tune, could have cast up 
his accounts with greater rapidity than did 
that gigantic, active fowl. Fortunately for 
myself, I had given the fellow a wide birth, 
though he left the poor purser in a pickle not 
to be envied. I am inclined to believe that no 
one would have interfered, at least at this 
crisis, even if he had renewed (which, how- 
ever, he did not attempt to do) his efforts to 
escape. 

Then followed a series of antics so ridicu- 
lous that they should have been seen to be 
credited. No description could do them jus- 
tice. We had a fat pig or two, the remains of 
our live stock, shipped before leaving Hamp- 
ton Roads, which were running loose about 
the deck: to one of these unlucky swine our 
prisoner speedily turned his attention, mount- 
ing nimbly upon its back, and endeavoring 
to strike its bristly hide with beak and wings. 
Poor piggy frightened almost to death by this 
rude and extraordinary assault, ran blindly 
forward, until, coming in contact with a gun, 
he fairly upset his tormentor, who rolled, 
head over heels, upon the oaken planks, and 
finally picked himself up in, if possible, a 
worse humor than before. At length, having 
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grown weary of our new, and, if the truth be 
told, by this time anything but cleanly play- 
thing, and his half-sullen, half-stupid ways, 
we tied long streamers of red bunting to his 
legs, and let him go free; having actually to 
push him over the side before he seemed to 
realize that he was at liberty to depart. 

Then followed the querest spectacle of all, 
as the lately captive bird soared aloft, and 
displayed the gorgeousness of his new decora- 
tions. The albatrosses gathered from far and 
near, and came sweeping down upon their be- 
decked companion. They struck at him with 
their cruel beaks, and wheeled over his head, 
attacking and driving the creature fairly out 
of sight, thus ending our sport, and almost 
clearing the horizon of birds for the time 
being; for the cape pigeons followed in their 
wake, either interested in the chase, or think- 
ing, perhaps, that some sort of refreshment 
might be provided, — possibly in the shape of 
cold albatross at its close. 

And now, boys, I have spun my yarn, up 
killick, Grunter; yonder comes the fog, creep- 
ing up over old Beaver-Tail light, and the 
sooner we get home, the less likely we shall 
be to spend the night outside. 


KING ALFRED AND THE ORPHAN. 


(WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


ING ALFRED was sitting one day in his 
palace, surrounded by his barons or 
thanes, — as the nobles of the country were 
called in those days, — when he observed that 
the place of one faithful servant was vacant, 
and, in answer to his inquiries as to the ab- 
sence of the Earl of Holderness, he was in- 
formed that the noble thane and his lady had 
both died a short time previous. Before the 
monarch could express his grief, his informant, 
the warrior Wulph, entreated the king to 
confer on him the estates of Holderness as a 
reward for his prowess in war. Instantly 
another noble, the wise Thurston, spoke: 
‘* Nay, king, it would be more just to bestow 
them on me; for dost thou not remember how, 
when at thy command I crossed the sea, my 
wisdom was of more avail at the Danish 
court than all the warlike skill and bravery of 
Wulph?” 
At that moment a door at the far end of the 
room opened, and a pale, toil-worn woman 
entered, leading by the hand a lovely boy, 
whose flaxen hair, blue eyes, and fair com- 
plexion plainly showed his Saxon origin. 
With difficulty she pressed through the throng 
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of anxious and excited nobles, until she stood 
before the monarch himself; then, bending 
she said, — 

“*O, gracious king, I ask that justice may 
be done to this boy, the only child of the late 
Earl of Holderness and the Lady Alice. He 
has no father now to defend him, no mother 
to care for him; but, orphaned and utterly 
friendless, he looks to you for protection: his 
is the orphan’s claim. O king, regard it.” 
Here she was interrupted by one of the thanes, 
who angrily exclaimed, ‘His claim, for- 
sooth! What! dost thou think, then, that our 
king needs the services of babes such as that? 
No; in these troubled times, when our Danish 
foes are threatening us on all sides, we want 
men with active bodies, stout arms, and brave 
hearts. Ifthe lands of Holderness be given 
that child, even though he were the lawful 
heir, what could he do to guard his country?” 

The little fellow lifted his bright blue eyes 
to the stern speaker, and replied, “7 would 
pray to God tn heaven.” 

The good King Alfred —than whom a no- 
bler or better never sat on England’s throne 
— looked earnestly first at the upturned face 
of the boy, then upon his thanes, who were 
anxiously awaiting the royal decision, and, 
rising, said slowly and solemnly, “The 
king will gladly give all praise and due re- 
wards to the faithful thanes who have served 
him so well in times of need; but the estates 
of Holderness must be restored to this child, 
for they are his by birthright and his claim; 
the orphan’s claim is before all others-— his 
Father is God, who reigns in heaven.” 


THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HE beautiful month of October, with its 

, gorgeous foliage and clear, bracing air, 
found Flora and Donald happy as larks, and 
with cheeks as rosy and bright as the tinted 
maple leaves. A child who is constantly and 
pleasantly employed is always happy. (If 
parents would only contrive some pleasant 
and useful occupation for their children, there 
would be but few fretful children. Many 
mothers declare they have not time! It would 
save time in the end.) How rich, indepen- 
dent, and benevolent our little gardeners felt! 
Their Christmas gifts were often talked over 
in private. They collected leaves and ferns 
of ali kinds, to. make their home bright and 
cheerful during the cold winter months. Don- 
ald, with the carpenter's help, made a wood- 
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en press by taking two oblong pieces of a large 
board, and fitting to each end of them wooden 
screws. Leaves, ferns, &c., to be pressed, 
were placed in newspapers and laid between 
the two pieces of wood; these were screwed 
tightly. This simple press cost only sixty cents. 
They found some beautiful ferns turned ivory 
color by Jack Frost. These ferns, when pressed, 
resembled skeleton ferns. They bought of 
an old man for twenty-five cents, a large bunch 
of wild running fern. 

These ferns they wet and ironed nearly 
dry with a flat-iron heated sufficiently for 
laundry work. They were then placed in some 
old large account-book, to remain until used, 
and now they ornament the walls of a room 
and curtains beautifully. Whenever Mr. Gor- 
don could drive them to any wild, mossy dells 
or woods, they collected quantities of the 
green, wet mosses, and the pretty, dry, gray 
mosses, placing them in the cellar for winter 
use. They arranged their winter flowers on 
their stands, placing those that required: the 
most sun nearest the window. .-They bought 
two bird-cage hooks, and fastened them into 
the wood-work over the top of the windows: 
These hooks were at the end of an arm,- so 
that anything hung upon them would swing 
free of the window; on these were placed the 
hanging baskets. Pots with German and Eng- 
lish ivy and smilax were placed on low wood- 
en boxes each side of the windows; these 
were to be trained on wires and strings. 

They potted two Hermosa roses and one 
Louis Philippe, for window blooming. - Their 
other roses remained in the garden for the 
present. During the daytime they left the 
two windows of the room open, except during 
cold and stormy weather. - At night they 
closed them. Twice a week they showered 
their plants freely with a watering-pot; at 
other times they poured the water on to the 
plants. They were careful-not to soak a plant. 
Before watering, they sounded each flower- 
pot, and if it seemed hollow they watered it 
freely; if solid they did not water it. Plants 
in winter often die from too much water. On 
cold and frosty nights they, covered their to- 
matoes and delicate plants; therefore their 
flowers were stiilin bloom, and they could 
arrange pretty bouquets and baskets from 
their garden, and sell tomatoes. They sold 
six dollars’ worth of tomatoes, and received 
ten dollars and eighty cents for their flowers. 
The two flower-hooks cost. twenty cents, 
the press sixty, the ferns twenty-five; leav- 
ing a balance of fifteen dollars and five cents 
'o add to their capital: this sum increased 
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it to one hundred and six dollars and fifty-five 
cents. . 

We here Segin our promised article on the 
language of flowers, and after giving you the 
definitions of each flower separately, will show 
you how to combine them to express your 
ideas and sentiments. 


Alyssum (Sweet), Sweetness. 
Amaranth, Immortality. 
Amaranth (Globe), unchangeable. 
Arbor Vite, Enduring. 
Balsam (Double), Impatience. 
Blue Bell, Docility. 

Calla Lilly, Reverence. 
Camellia Japonica, Dignity. 
Candy Tuft, Indifference. 
Cape Jasmine, Ecstasy. 

China Asters, Variety. 
Chrysanthemum, Truth. 
Cockscomb, Foppery. 
Convolvulus, Uncertainty. 
Coreopsis, Cheerfulness. 
Daisy, Innocence. 

Dahlia, Pride. 

Ferns, Delicacy. 

Fuchsia, Sprightliness. 
Forget-me-not, Forget me not. 


DOWN BY THE SEA. 
(WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


OYS and girls, can you imagine a more 

delightful holiday than is presented by 
our.engraving ‘“‘ Down by the Sea.” A good 
long day on the beach, the sun silvering 
the rippling waves as they glide back and 
forth, the merry chase across the hard, 
smooth sand, the frolics of bathers in the 
surf, and the eager search for pebbles and 
shells, with which to form the name of some 
favorite in the sands, — all these are pleasant to 
recall. And then the sight of the grand 
ocean stretching far away, until it is merged 
into the sky that bends to meet it, makes us 
feel the power of God, who holds the mighty 
waters in the hollow of his hand. As you 
bend over your studies after the long vaca- 
tion, recruited in health and spirits, tre. hap- 
py hours spent by the sea, and the lessons 
there taught, should inspire .you to diligence 
in your studies. For time flies fast, and soon 
will bring around again the season of recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. 


—_——_»—___—_—_ 


— VALUE your playmates according to 





their deeds, not their words. 
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UNOLE JOHN'S MONEY. 
BY H. ELLIOTT McBRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. St. Crate, az Invalid ; 
Tuomas, a Servant; JouN HARRISON, WIL- 
LIAM and EDWARD FRANKLIN, Wephews 
of Mr. St. Crair. 


Scrne. — A Room in Mr. St. CLarr’s House. 
Mr. St. CLair and THoMAsS discovered. 


Thomas. Mr. St. Clair, do you feel any bet- 
ter to-day? 

Mr. St. Clair. O, no, I’m no better, and I 
never shall be better. I must soon pass away. 

Thomas. When I was in town yesterday, I 
heard that you were dead. I don’t know how 
the report got in circulation, but many per- 
sons asked me if it were true. 

Mr. St. Clair. It will be true before many 
days have passed by. I cannot hold out 
much longer. I have pains in my head and 
pains in my back, and my feet are numb and 
cold. No,Ican’t hold out much longer. You 
know, Thomas, I have made a will. One 
third of my property I have left to you. You 
have been a kind and faithful servant, Thomas, 
and I wanted to do that which was right and 
honorable. 

Thomas. O, sir, I thank you; but I think 
you are not so unwell as you inagine. I trust, 
sir, you may live many years yet. 

Mr. St. Clair. No, I can't live long; I 
must soon pass away. I feel it in all my 
aches and pains. And why need I care to 
live? I am old, and I am only a trouble to 
those around me. But, Thomas, as I was 
saying, I have left one third of my property to 
you. The remainder of it is to be divided 
equally between my nephews, John Harrison 
and William and Edward Franklin. I hesitat- 
ed a good deal about giving anything to John 
Harrison, for I have heard that he is a wild 
and reckless fellow. But it may not be true. 
His mother married against my wishes. She 
was younger than I, and I thought I should 
have some say in the matter; but she heeded 
me not, and I was unkind to her, and would 
see her no more. I have repented of this folly 





of mine. Her message to me when she was 
on her death-bed led me to think, and after I 
had thought on the matter for several weeks, I 
came to the conclusion that I had been a fool. 
I lost sight of her son. In fact, I didn’t want 
to see him, for it made me feel unhappy. 
Lately, through the Franklin boys, I have 
learned that he is a very bad young man. 

Thomas. I have seen him frequently, andI 
have always found him pleasant and friendly; 
more so, indeed, than your other nephews, the 
Franklin boys. 

Mr. St. Clair. Ah, indeed! 

Thomas. And he always inquires for you. 

Mr. St. Clair. For me! Well, now, he 
may not be so bad after all. 

Thomas. But, sir, here they come now. 

Mr. St. Clair. They have, doubtless heard 
the report of my death. Come, Thomas, help 
me to the other room. If they think I am 
dead, allow them to think so, and do not per- 
mit them to see me. Do you absent yourself 
from the room, and let them talk the matter 
over. Perhaps I may hear something inter- 
esting. [xeunt Mr. St. CLAIR and THOMAS. 


Re-enter THOMAS. 


‘ Thomas. Mr. St. Clair has got an idea 
into his head. - He thinks he is going fast; 
but it is my opinion, — and I am pretty firm in 
that epinion, — that his sands of life are not so 
nearly run out as he imagines. 


Knock at the door. Opened by THOMAS. 


William. Good morning, sir. 

Thomas. Good morning. 

William. We have heard of our uncle’s death, 
and have come, as a matter of course, to as- 
sist in the last sad rites. You are the old 
man who has lived so long with him, I suppose. 

Thomas. Yes, sir; come in. 


Enter W1LL1aM and EDWARD FRANKLIN and 
Joun HarRIson. 


Thomas. Be seated, my young friends. 

William. We would have come more fre- 
quently during our uncle’s illness, but you 
know he hadn't much desire to see people, 


particularly his relations. He was eccentric, 
and did not wish to be disturbed. 
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Thomas. (Aside.) Perhaps you are disturb- 
ing him now. — (To the young men.) I know 
Mr. St. Clair was peculiar in some of his 
ways. When people were kind to him he 
thought they merely wanted to get his money. 
But he is gone now, and we must forget his 
faults. I will leave you here, but will return 
ina few minutes. You cannot see the corpse 
fora short time. [Zxit THomas. 

William. And so the old chap was afraid 
somebody would get his money? Ha, ha! 
I'm glad he’s gone. I think I'll get a good 
share of the pile, and then hurrah for a jolly 
time! Of course the old fellow wouldn’t make 
a will—stingy people never do. They hold 
on to their gold, and try to take it with them. 

Yohn. William, I am surprised to hear you 
talkso. You are very unfeeling. 

Edward. (Sneeringly.) O, our pious cousin! 
William, you forget. You shouldn’t branch 
out so in the presence of this would-be minis- 
ter of the gospel. 

William. John Harrison, you always 
pretended to be sort of lamb-like, when, in 
fact, you were only a goose; tender as a flower 
of the valley —ha, ha! On this occasion your 
grief and sorrow are only put on. You don’t 
careasnap. And it can do no good now for 
you to wipe the tears out of your eyes and 
take on about the old man’s death—it will 
not make any difference in the pile of money 
that will fall to your share. The old fellow is 
gone, and if he made no will the money will 
be divided equally between us three. If he 
did make a will, you will get your share, and no 
more; and your pious palaver will do no good. 

Fohu. I think we should at least have 
enough respect for our dead uncle to say 
nothing about the division of his property un- 
til he is buried out of our sight. 

Edward. There you goagain. Blow your 
nose, Johnny, and squeeze another tear out of 
your left eye. I guess, sir, we had as much 
respect for our uncle as you had, but we‘are 
not quite deceitful enough to profess sorrow 
when we have none. He was of no benefit to 
us when he was alive, and why should we be 
sorry because he is gone? I can say, and say 
truthfully, that Iam glad he is dead. We will 
now come into possession of his immense wealth 
and live faster and jollier than ever before. 

Fokn. He was unkind to my mother, but 
he believed she did a great wrong in marrying 
my father against his wishes, and he was very 
firmin all his opinions. My mother is gone to 
4 brighter home, a sunnier clime, and is out of 
the reach of care and trouble. I have heard that 
after my mother’s death my uncle was sorry 
that he had treated her as he did. When I 





was quite a small boy, uncle John did me a 
kindness I shall never forget. I am poor, 
whilst you are in comfortable circumstances ; 
and his money would enable me to obtain 
the education I so much desire to have; yet 
I am truly sorry he is gone. 

Mr. St. Clair. (Bursting into the room and 
shouting,) ’Ymnotgone. I’mallright. Jehosh- 
aphat! I feel like tearing somebody’s head off. 

William, Edward, and Fohn. (Springing 
up in amazement.) Uncle John! 

Mr. St. Clair. Yes, it is your uncle John. 

e isn’t gone yet. 

Edward. Not gone yet! 

Mr. St. Clair. No; and I’m not going for 
awhile. I’m going to set matters right first. 

William. Why, we heard you were dead, 
and we came — 

Mr. St. Clair. Yes, I know, you came 
after the money. You two worthies may go. 
I have heard all your conversation, and I don’t 
want to see you again. 

William. But, uncle — 

Edward. We didn’t know— 

Mr. St. Clair. Ay, I know you didn’t. 
You thought I was deaf as a post and dead as 
a door nail. Ough. ( Growling savagely.) 
You were ready to make a dive at the pile of 
gold. Ough! you young rascals! I shall 
know now how to dispose of my property. 

William. Uncle, can’t you forgive us? 

Mr. St. Clair. No; I can't have anything 
to say to any person who is glad because I am 
dead and out of the way, and can scarcely 
wait until I am put in the ground to get at my 
property. I had decided to give you a good 
share; but I shall take occasion to destroy the 
will immediately, and draw up another. 

William. Confound the luck! 

Edward. Let us slide! 

Mr. St. Clair. Yes, get out of my house 
as soon as possible, and don’t darken my 
doors again. I have no desire to see you. 
John Harrison, you will remain; I want to 
talk to you. 

[Zxeunt WILLIAM and EDWARD FRANKLIN. 

I have heard all your conversation, and 
truly I regret my unkindness towards your 
mother. But that is past, and cannot be re- 
called. She is gone, as you said, to a happier 
home and a sunnier clime. I can, however, 
deal a little more kindly with her son. What 
have you been doing the past few years? 

Fokn. I have been teaching and going to 
school. The small earnings of the winter 
enabled me to go to school in the summer. 

Mr. St. Clair. Well, you need teach no 
more. You shall make this your home, and 
go to school as long as you choose. I don’t 
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expect to live very long; my back is curved 
and twisted with rheumatism, and I am af- 
flicted in various ways; but when I am gone 
you shall have money enough to set yourself 
up in ary kind of business you may wish to 
engage in. 

Fohkn. My kind uncle, how can I thank you! 

Mr. St. Clair. No thanks at all. I have 
been cruel and wicked, and I wish to make 
reparation. I am glad, indeed, that the re- 
port got in circulation that I was dead. It has 
enabled me to find out who cared for me, and 
who cared for my money. Those Franklia 
boys! Ough! (Savagely.) They're glad I’m 
gone, eh? They’re glad I’m dead. Well, 1 
guess they are the goners. I had got a notion 
into my old head that they were deserving 
young men; but I have found out to the con- 
trary. Thomas, come here. 


Enter THOMAs. 


I feel a great deal better, and half a year 
younger. I’m glad that the report got circu- 
lated that I had piped out. I have found out 
a poor but deserving boy, and I’m going to 
make a man of him. I was unkind to his 
mother, but I have seen the error of my way, 
and I am going to do better. He shail go to 
school; he shall have all the money he needs, 
and I’m going to set him up in business, and 
make a President of him. Ah! I can’t stop 
thinking about the Franklins. They’re glad 
I’m gone—are they? Well, well! A great 
deal of good my money will do them — now 
won't it? And (to audience) if any of my 
friends here before me want to get a share of 
Uncle Fokn's Money, they will have to speak 
kindly of Uncle Fohkn. 


PROVERB-POEM. V. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 
“* Speech is silver, but silence is golden.” 


ae once en a time when the pigs drank 
wine, 
And the turkeys chewed tobacco, 
An ass who had vainly sought renown 
Cried, ‘*‘ At last, I am on the track, O! 


** Here is the skin of a lion bold; 
With this I'll cover my body; 
And though ‘fine feathers don’t make fine 
birds,’ 
No one will dream ¢his is shoddy.” 


So, clothed cag-d-Zie with his rough, shaggy 
’ coat, 
He roamed through the forests so old, 
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And spread wild confusion wherever he went, 
By his aspect.so fierce and so bold. 


But the fox, not so easily led astray, 
Cried, ‘‘’Tis useless to try to pass 

For a lion, when no one who hears your voice 
Can doubt ’tis the bray of an ass! 


“If you had kept silent, my poor, foolish friend, 
Your ruse would have been quite complete; 
But now I’ve discovered the trick myself, 
I'll proclaim it to all whom I meet.” 


The ass in dismay disappeared from sight, 
And never again was he seen, 

To make any more of an “ass of himself,” 
Than he always by nature had been! 


Said Joe to his wife, ‘‘ Why, this is a queer 
world; 
A new sect has been started, I’m told, 
Of female philosophers.” ‘‘ Well,” said his 
wife, 
‘¢ And what new ideas do they hold?” 


‘* Why, the strangest thing in the world, Katy, 
dear; 
*Tis said that they all hold their tongues ; 
Just think what a saving of ¢7me there must be, 
To say nothing of vosces and lungs !” 


A medical man this inquiry put forth: 

‘* Why women take cold more than men?” 
A wag, overhearing, at once made reply, 

‘* The reason, I’m sure, is quite plain. 


**T always have heard, to avoid-taking cold, 
The mouth must be kept firmly closed ; 

When the women do this, you'll find, Dr. Sage, 
Such questions need not be proposed.” 


’Twas said by Euripides, -—— so I have read, — 
The best answer that ever was made 
To a wise man is silence — yet Plutarch the 
great 
This sentiment fully conveyed: 


In dealing with fools, we should silence 
observe, 
For men of good-breeding and sense 
Will listen to reason, and logic, and wit, 
Nor quickly take any offence. 


One writer calls silence ‘‘ the wit of the mind,” 
As rest to the overtaxed frame: 

It covers our follies, our faults it conceals, 
And regards another's good name. 


And one in a nutshell the truth has conveyed, 
The words’‘that thou never didst say 
Thou cans‘ say any day, but those thou hast 
said 
Thou canst never again unsay. 
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THE SPEECH OF PONTIUS. 
BY GEORGE H. SELWYN. 


HE sun had scarcely chased away the 

clouds from the eastern horizon, on a 
morning far back in the ages of antiquity, 
before the streets of Rome were resounding 
with the hum of many anxious voices. 

One day, far up among the rugged moun- 
tains of Samnium, the Roman legions were 
marching peacefully along, listening now to 
the hoarse roar of some mighty mountain 
torrent as it pressed on in eager haste towards 
the sea, and anon to the flute-notes of some 
shepherd lad honoring the charms of his 
Phyllis, when suddenly the shout of the onset 
rang upon the air, and they were conquered. 
And then came that terrible disgrace which 
they desired so much to forget; for, then and 
there, Pontius, the Samnite leader, com- 
pelled the Roman army to pass under the 
yoke—an indignity which they had never 
before suffered. 

But to-day, the Roman heart rejoices with 
all its mourning, for, in yon dark prison that 
lifts its dreary front before your gaze, lies 
Pontius, the Samnite leader, waiting to be led 
to the Forum and hear his sentence. 

Now, proud nation, thy vengeance shall be 
sated, and thy sons shall tell how he who 
dared to bring disgrace upon the name of Ro- 
man repaid with life the debt he owed. 


At length the prisoner was led into the 
Forum, strongly bound and guarded; for 
well they knew the power which had laid low 


so many of their bravest soldiers. And when, 
at the last, permission was granted him to 
speak, Pontius thus addressed them : — 


Senators of Rome: You smile to see these 
arms, that once you feared, made useless by 
your shackles. Yet had I my good sword and 
this right arm unpinioned, I would defy you 
all, and wreak my vengeance on your puny 
strength. 

You doubtless think "twould be my choicest 
Pastime to see your forms, mangled and life- 
less, lying beneath my dripping sword. But 
'tis not so. My heart could ne’er delight in 





scenes of carnage and destruction. When, as 
a boy, I listened to the horrors of old wars, 
and heard them tell how, when the front of 
battle iowered, the hearts of men grew cold, 
and a wild frenzy took the place of reason, 
then did my cheek grow pale, and in imagina- 
tion pictures of death in horrid forms flitted be- 
fore my gaze. 

One night I had listened to such tales as 
these, and sought my couch with a wild 
throbbing in my heart I ne’er had felt before. 
At midnight I awoke. The dreary winds 
moaned out a dirge upon the air, and filled my 
heart with vague and dark forebodings, for 
my father was from home, and I had dreamed 
that danger was impending. 

In that same hour, when the dark night drew 
around her thickest veil, the Roman soldiers 
came. They dragged my mother from her 
couch naked and trembling; and when I 
rushed to help her, a rude hand thrust me 
back, panting, to the earth. I saw a murder- 
ous soldier strike her to the heart. Ah, with 
what terrible fury did I rage; impotent then, 
for a strong arm restrained me; but I felt that 
the power of the great gods would nerve me 
should we ever meet again. 

Long years ago, — up in the Caudine Forks 
—you all remember,—I met that man. 
Time had dealt hard with him. His locks 
were white as yours, O senators, and yet I 
would not spare him, for I knew that Jupiter 
had saved him for my sword. For a while I 
toyed with him, even as the eagle, certain of his 
prey, toys with and terrifies it; and then with 
one fell stroke I smote him to the earth. Ah, 
how I revelled in his dying agony! And, 
had I possessed the power, I would have 
made it ten times greater, till the vile coward 
had shrieked his life away. 

Senators, I have finished. Ido not ask for 
life, but I speak to vindicate the honor of a 
Samnite. Life! what is that to me? Talk 
to your cowering slaves of life and death, but 
not to Pontius. I expect from you nothing 
but death, cruel and ignominious death. 
But, when ye bring your tortures, ye shall find 
that he who lived but to increase the glory of ° 
the Samnite name can die with pleasure to 
sustain it. 
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+, HIL” has come upon the word “lin- 

stock,” in his reading, and wants to 
know what it means. In the early days of 
gunnery, before flint-locks and percussion- 
locks were invented, guns were fired by bring- 
ing a coal or flame in direct contact with the 
powder; and as friction matches were not 
then, known, convenience and necessity de- 
manded that there should be fire near at hand, 
in order that the pieces should be discharged 
with rapidity. The ‘ linstock ” was a wooden 
staff, iron pointed, so that it could be stuck 
in the ground for holding a lighted torch, or 
whatever substance might be used, in readi- 
ness to be applied to the gun. In old pictures 


of battles the ‘‘linstock” may often be seen 
planted in the ground at the rear and a little 
to the right of each gun, with a torch smoking 
in each of the ends of the fork in which it 


terminates. So much for the “ linstock;” and 
now a little advice. When you come upon 
words or things you do not understand, firs¢ 
see if you can ascertain its meaning yourself, 
by a little effort. Information thus obtained 
is always fixed more permanently in the mind 
than if imparted in answer to a question. If, 
after consulting all the dictionaries, &c., with- 
in reach, you still fail, hex ask some one who 
knows. We are always glad to answer all 
questions; but we want our young friends to 
learn to work for themselves also. That 
which costs us some labor is better appreciated 
than that which comes easily to us. 


Our ‘mysterious bouquet” stimulated 
many of our readers in their botanical studies, 
and it seems that several have come across 
the name of Linnzus; and we have received 
numerous notes of inquiry in regard to him, 
which we will briefly answer. 

Linnzus, whose real name was Karl von 
Linné, was the son of a poor Swedish minis- 
ter, and was born on the 4th of May, 1707. 
His parents intended that he should be a min- 





ister; but he made such poor progress in clas- 
sical studies, that they soon found a change 
advisable, and determined to apprentice him 
to a shoemaker. But friends, who detected in 
the boy a great love of flowers and plants, 
took him under their care, and enabled him 
to pursue a course of study in accordance with 
his inclinations. By so narrow a chance did 
the scientific world gain the services of the 
great botanist! Linnzus pursued his studies 
with zeal, but often under great disadvantages 
by reason of his poverty, until, at last, his 
great acquirements attracted the attention of 
government, and thenceforward his course 
was ‘‘onward and upward,” and he attained 
the highest celebrity and proficiency. He re- 
sided many years in Holland, where he wrote 
many of his greatest works. Along with his 
botanical researches he had also studied med- 
icine, and was for years a professor of medicine 
in a college at Upsala. He was a man of won- 
derful industry and zeal, and exerted a great 
and enduring influence in every department 
of natural history. Among the important 
services he rendered to science were the inven- 
tion and introduction of a clearer and more 
precise nomenclature, or system of classifying 
and naming plants. The groups that he in- 
dicated have, in most cases, been retained 
amid all the progress and changes in scientific 
studies, thus showing the accuracy and thor- 
oughness of his studies, while what have been 
changed were what he himself felt to be only 
temporary resorts, until advancing science 
should determine something better. He died 
January 10, 1778. Our young friends can find 
a good example to follow in his career. Ear- 
nest study, even against great obstacles, will 
accomplish great results; and we never should 
be discouraged by adverse circumstances. 
Just suppose young Linnzus had quietly set- 
tled down to the life of a shoemaker! The 
world would have been the loser. Not but 
that every honest occupation is honorable: 
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shoemaking is just as honorable as book- 
making, for 
‘* Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.”” 

But Linnzeus felt that he could do better in 
some Other line of labor. Thousands can 
make shoes where one can be a thorough 
botanist. 


WE do not propose to do all the answering 
ourselves, but shall once in a while ask our 
friends to use their own wits a little. Now, 
will any one. tell us where in Spenser’s Poems 
the following sentence can be found: — 

‘It chanced: Eternal God that chance did 
guide.” 

It is quoted in the twenty-first chapter of 
Sophie May’s capital story, ‘‘The Doctor’s 
Daughter.” Who will answer first? 


WE are gratified, but not surprised, at the 
popularity of the series of articles in our Mag- 
azine entitled ‘‘ Vacation in Petrolia,” written 
by Mr. C. E. Bishop. Entertainment and in- 
formation were most happily blended, while 
the illustrations added greatly to the value and 
interest. To those who desire further knowl- 
edge on the subject, as shown in the develop- 
ment, growth, and resources of this great 
branch of industry, we cordially recommend 
a book called ‘‘ Petrolia: a Brief History of 
the Pennsylvania Petroleum Region,” by An- 
drew Cone and Walter R. Jones. It is com- 
plete in its history and in its details, and many 
portions of it read like a romance. We are 
indebted to the authors for the use of some 
of their illustrations, and by them our readers 
can judge somewhat of the style and character 
of the book. It is published by D. Appleton 
& Co., of New York, and Lee & Shepard will 
furnish it on application. 


PERHAPS some of our readers may “ take a 
shine” to this: — 


Said Tom to Dick, “ Pray tell me, friend, 
About your married life.” 

“Most gladly, Tom. Well, to begin, 
The first year with my wife : 

*Twas sunshine every day, dear Tom, 
And bliss without alloy ; 

The next *twas moonshine all the time ; 
And since that day, my boy, 

We’ve had noshine of any kind, — 
Believe me, neighbor mine, — 

Except when Molly takes a freak 
That she’ll ‘kick up a shine.’ ” 


Our Vacation. — We spent our vacation 
at Camden, Maine, which is one of the most 
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delightful places to spend a vacation in on the 
eastern coast, or any other coast, for that mat- 
ter. The Bay View House, kept by Mr. Riel 
Philbrook, is an excellent hotel, with a table 
equal to the best in the land. The genial 
landlord both studies and works to make his 
guests happy, and meets with the most admi- 
rable success. Our fellow-laborer Sophie May 
was also at the Bay View, and though a cer- 
tain ‘“‘hard shell bell” was rather too much 
for her, we trust she has derived essential ben- 
efit from her visit to the sea-shore. We do not 
know that all the good and pleasant people of 
the state were collected at this hotel, but we 
doubt whether so many of them were ever be- 
fore together under one’roof. We enjoyed the 
colonel from Norridgewock and the colonel 
from Augusta hugely; and not less the venera- 
ble representative of the Treasury Department 
at Washington, the judge from Bangor, the 
custom-house man from Portland, and a dozen 
others, who are too modest even to be men- 
tioned, besides a score of ladies, some vener- 
able, some pretty, and all exceedingly inter- 
esting. We will not report what the ladies 
wore at the several hops, for they were ‘‘ worn 
out” when they retired. We had the honor 
of an introduction to the son of the deputy 
collector of the port, and we honor both father 
and son, in spite of the youthful extravagance 
of the latter. 

The scenery in the vicinity of Camden is 
beautiful, uniting mountains, lakes, ocean, 
islands. The drives are splendid, and the 
fishing capital. The Augusta colonel caught 
a cod weighing over thirty pounds, and we 
captured a scate (ray) about three feet in 
breadth. Negro Island is a rocky islet, only 
a few rods from the main shore, on which is a 
light kept by *‘Uncle Barber,” who asked if 
General Grant did not think he kept a good 
light, when there was some danger of rotating 
the office-holders. The United States coast 
survey steamer Endeavor was at work in Pe- 
nobscot Bay during our visit, and spent her 
nights and Sundays at Camden. The people 
on board were a valuable addition to the so- 
ciety at the hotel; and we had the pleasure of 
a trip to Rockland in her, with a very agreea- 
ble dinner party on board. We promised to 
write an essay on ‘‘ Baked Beans,” whereof 
the Bay View furnishes the best we ever ate, 
but G. M. B. mildly protests that it is impossible 
to put one hundred pages of matter into sixty- 
four pages of space. We intend to go to Cam- 
den next year; and it is quite possible that 
somebody may write a story of that locality, 
entitled ‘‘ Little Bobtail.” Oxiver Opric. 
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ANSWERS. 


Answer to 148 in August number. 1. Cat. 
2. Dog. 3. Wolf. 4. Pig. 5. Tiger. 6. Mole. 
7. Bear. 8. Bat. 9. Ape. 10. Beaver. 11. 
Rat. 12. Marmot. 13. Bison. 14. Ox. 15. 
Goat. 16. Yak. 17. Llama. 18. Camel. 

149. Jewel. 151. The gates wide open. 
Electricity. 153.1. Acme. 2. Clay. 3. Make. 
4. Eyes. 154 and 150. To be read together. 
(Of) (awl) (th E) (ac h eye eve men ts) (of) 
(tea) (he) (arm Y) (or navy of the) (U nigh 
ted) (States) (D ewer ring) (T he) (war) (nun) 
(we re so) (Br eye ell ant) (as that) (of) (Ad- 
miral Farragut in Mobile Bay) (on the) (fife 
TH OF A yew g yew st) (8 in 64) — Of all the 


153. 


achievements of the army or navy of the Unit- 
ed States during the war, none were so bril- 
liant as that of Admiral Farragut in Mobile 
Bay on the 5th of August, 1864. 

155. B 


PEG 
PANIC 
BENEFIT 
Sires 
CIs 
= 
156. 1. Storm. 2. Scoop. 3. Proud. 4. Pruth. 
5. Emmet — Scott, Moore. 157. Coil, vent, 
sting, door— Doctor LivinGstTone. 158. 
(The s) (leaping fox) (cat) (chess) (no poul- 
try) — The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 
159. Turkeys 36 and ducks 24. 160. 1. Mon- 
archies. 2. Bituminous. 161. 1. Nymph. 2. 
Irony. 3. Toad. 4. Rover. 5. Olio. 6. Gang. 
7. Excuse. 8. Noun— NirroGen, HypRoGEN. 
162. 1. Adam. 2. Dare. 3. Area. 4. Mean. 
163. 1. Compass. 2. Esti. 3. Tear. 4. Allure. 
5. Corn. 6. Esti. 7. Anna — CeTacea, SIRE- 
NIA. 164. Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it. 165. 1. Arc-h. 2. Bar-e. 3. 
Bell-e. 4. Ben-d. 5. Bin-d. 6. Car-t. 7. 
Dam-p. 166. 1. It is next to Kew(Q._). 2. 
When eye (high) water. 3. It is the capital 





of England. 4. S X (Essex). 167. The Death 
of the Flowers. 168. (Bee on Est) (&) (f air) 
(in) (awl) (ewer) (Soo=D) (ell inG s)— 
Be honest and fair in all your dealings. 169. 
Snowdrop. 170. Eaglewood. 171. Manhattan. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


172. 1. A vowel. 2. A river in France. 3. 
A river in France. 4.A country. 5.An island. 
6. A group of islands. 7. A city of Corsica. 
8. Ariver in France. 9. A vowel. 

. SocrATEs. 


ARITHMETICAL PuzzLe. 


174. Combine six nines so as to make 100. 
U. B. RiGHT. 
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BoTANICAL DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


176. 1. A consonant. 2. A grass. 3. A tree. 
4.A bush. 5. A fruit. 6. A bush. 7. A fruit. 
8. A bush. 9g. A consonant. 

SocraTEs. 








HEDWIG 


CHARADE. 


178. My first is a certain kind of food, 
By some considered good; 
My second is to give consent, 
And often used instead of rent. 
Now, boys and girls, my whole’s a play, 
For which, to see, you'll have to pay. 
SPECs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF BIRDs. 


180. 1. Dick Bring mo. 2. Row Idy Bell. 3. 
Bad cirt. 4. Gone pi. 5. L was low. 
NortH STAar. 
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CHARADE. 


181. My first is a point of the compass; 
My second is a kind of wine; 
My whole is a city in Maine. 

BosTet. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF BiRDs. 
* 


182. 1.I boni. 2. Cary An. 3.1 pegd rat. 
4. W allows. 
Rip VAN WINKLE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuzZZLEs. 


1 2 


183. 





VERBAL SQUARE. 


184. 1. A girl’s name. 2. A contributor to 
this Magazine. 3. Once more. 4. To collect. 
5- To join. 

HERBERT. 


ENIGMA. 


185. I am composed of twelve letters. The 
initials and finals of the following correspond 
with the letters of my whole. 

My and 12 is of the vegetable kingdom, 
from South America. 

My 2 and 11 is a part of the human body. 

My 3 androisa plant resembling the verbena. 

My 4 and g is a river in Europe. 

My 5 and 8 is a beautiful class of annual 
and perennial flowers. 

My 6 and 7 is of the vegetable kingdom, from 
New Holland. 

My whole is the author of Johnnie St. Cris- 
teo, Fay Pullo, &c. 

Moss Rosg. 


REBus. 


LAVIVRANNY 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Epr1ror 


OF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHeparD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 

MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Thomas Troy writes us in regard to the Letter 
Bag, ‘It is like sitting down and chatting with 
the family.” He is right; and these monthly 
chats are very pleasant to us. — Yes, to Frankie 
Fern’s question. — Lightfoot’s puzzles are 
good, but not quite good enough. It is amaz- 
ing how very particular we are; but with so 
much to select from, and with so many keen 
boys and girls to do the guessing, we are 
obliged to wear our sternest face, and say, 
no,” when we would much rather say, ‘‘ yes.” 
— Do any of our boys write to us and signa 
girl's name? Once in a while we receive a 
letter that has this suspicious appearance, and 
it quickly drops into the waste-basket. Never 
attempt anything by false pretences. — ‘I am 
composed of,” is becoming rather toocommon. 
Come, boys and girls, invent something new! 
Jonas and T. Pheenix will take notice. — Free- 
man Herbert, No. 82 Boston Street, Salem, 
Mass., and Sidney Wilmot, No. 15 Dean 
Street, Salem, Mass., wish correspondents on 
bird’s eggs, and kindred subjects. 

Humpty Dumpty’s No. 2 is accepted. — E. 
H. Cleveland's rebus is also accepted. — Pub- 
lishers always want the real name of the au- 
thor of any manuscript sent them for publica- 
tion. Without this condition they would be 
liable to constant imposition. Extraordinary 
cases excepted, there is no good reason for 
withholding the name, and no honorable pub- 
lisher will violate the confidence placed in 
him. As for the mode of preparation of a 
manuscript, &c., write legibly and carefully 
on one side only of the paper, page and 
fasten the leaves, send, prepaid, to the pub- 
lisher, with explanatory note, and patient- 











ly wait the decision. If the manuscript 
meets with a favorable reception, subse- 
quent arrangements can easily be made; if 
not, send for it, at your own expense. — 
Is friend Sylvester answered?— Not quite, 
Omar; your answer was correct. — Oh, 
heigh ho! how often that “high O” rebus 
comes to us as original! — It is useless to send 
to us for specimen copies of amateur papers, 
and this for fourteen reasons. The first is, we 
do not have any. The remaining thirteen 
reasons are reserved for future use. — U. B. 
Right’s arithmetical puzzle is accepted. — We 
may use a portion of Harry St. Clair’s head- 
work, but will not promise. His poetical effu- 
sion was duly appreciated. — K. Itty must not 
be so timid next time. It would have given 
us much pleasure to have taken her by the 
hand, and proved to her that her “ uncle” is 
really in earnest in his friendship for his 
nephews and nieces. 

We cannot answer John Jones’s question. 
With some old skates and a little ingenuity he 
can accomplish his purpose. But cannot 
some of the boatmen help him? — Stella M. 
Bennett was correct in her answer. — Let us 
tell Katie Parkman that her letter is a model 
for neatness and legibility; and it was a gen- 
uine pleasure to read it. We wish all our cor- 
respondents would do even half as well. 
Please write again. — Good for the Yankee 
Boy. — The poetry of Socrates would have 
conquered us if the puzzles had not been 
good; but as they are, we shall accept and 
use one. 

Many cryptographs are sent to us; but they 
are usually too easy. Will our friends take 
the hint? — A little too easy, Bertie: try once 
more. — Shorty must wait a little Jonger.— 
K’y Boys will have to tax their brains again. 
Their head work is good, but not quite good 
enough. — The same to Lapland. — All right, 
W. W. B. — Richard Harrison’s No. 4 is A. 

Styx, Jr.’s note is satisfactory; he should 
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think himself complimented by the doubt. — 
William H. Moffett, Lock Box 46, Rushville, 
Ind., has stamps to sell, and wants the public 
to know it.—As to Canby’s first question, we 
do not know that swimming is more dan- 
gerous in August than in July; the second 
question is beyond our knowledge. — Watch 
and Wait is tired of ‘‘ wait”-ing, and desires 
to ke known in future as Watch. —John Purple 
can have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
is right. — Wasp is not up to the mark; the 
very name frighte 1ed us. 

Humpty Dumy y is good on the spread 
eagle. —John Godfrey has a most sensible 
‘“‘pa,” for John writes, ‘‘ Pa likes your ‘ Young 
America Abroad’ series very much, and says 
Ican learn more about England by reading 
the ‘Red Cross’ than by studying the ordinary 
histories.” The compliment is appreciated, 
and it is hoped and believed that the new se- 
ries, the first volume of which is just out — 
“Up the Baltic” — will be even better than 
the first. —S. Williams, or ‘‘any other boy,” 
will find directions for making a boat in No.177. 

Arrowhead deserves encouragement, but 
hardly comes to our standard in his last at- 
tempts. — Doesn’t G. A. B. know that our Mag- 
azine is filled with original, and not copied mat- 
ter? The verses he sends are funny, but he will 
see why we cannot use them. — We must inform 
M. T. that we are trying to empty our portfolio 
of an accumulation of cross-word enigmas; 
this kind of head work, unless remarkably well 
done, is too easy for our readers. — Horatio’s 
rebus is accepted. — Ah Sin thinks that ants 
living in the sugar-box might appropriately 
sing ‘‘Home, swee¢ Home.” For imitation 
Chinese wit, this will do very well.— We can 
think of nothing better for John F. Moore than 
the “Scientific American.” 

Zip will find the ‘‘ reason why” a few lines 
back. — Willie A. Moore’s answer is correct. — 
The ‘‘ geographical” by Loquax is one of the 
best we have seen. — William S. Parks, of 37 
H Street, Washington, D. C., has five hundred 
foreign stamps, and many duplicates, and 
would like to exchange or sell. Stamp collect- 
ors will please take notice. —‘‘ Editor and 





Proprietor” Spriggs, of the ‘‘ True Democrat” | 
(amateur paper), will excuse us for saying that | 
if he would make his paper succeed, he must 
refrain from partisan or personal abuse, and 
must look after his proof-reader more carefully. | 
— The American and Stamp Review, published | 
by the Keystone Stamp Association, Lock Box 
8, Allentown, Pa., is the best publication: of | 
the kind, for the price, we have seen. — James | 
W. Hale, Madison, Wis., wants sample copies | 
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of amateur papers. —John A. Holbrook must 
find some other nom de plume. Is it not time 
that our young friends understand that we do 
notenter girls’ names among our ‘‘ Wish Corre- 
spondents ” — much less, girls’ names assumed 
by boys, as in the above instance? The rea- 
sons are so apparent, that we need not men- 
tion them any further than to saythatwe cannot, 
in any way, even the most indirect and appar- 
ently harmless, lend our aid to what might lead 
to mischief. It is a great pity that more confi- 
dence cannot be placed in human nature; and 
we know that very few, if any, of ‘“‘our boys 
and girls” would abuse the privilege; but the 
course we have taken, and must pursue, is the 
only one that is really safe. 

Pierce Lamb’s “first attempt” is very cred- 
itable t? his ingenuity, and if he keeps on he 
will succeed. — We regret to decline Henry 
Hulbert’s enigma, but it is hardly difficult 
enough. — MacBride’s complimentary letter 
was very welcome; he will find his ‘‘ wish” 
attended to in another column. — We are glad 
to hear from Tempest again; his letters are 
too far apart; as for his rebus, it was started 
** double quick” time for the engraver. — Not 
quite, Little Rhody, but think that the next 
time will bring success. — Some of King Wil- 
liam’s rebuses are under our editorial micro- 
scope, but the result does not yet appear. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Thomas H. 
Troy, 71 First Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. (coins, 
stamps, &c.). — Henry T. Carpenter, care L. 
M. J., 207 8th Avenue, N. Y. City. — Henry S. 
Dean, 609 Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
(amateur papers). — Harry St. Clair, 18 Hath- 
away Street, Cincinnati, O., wants specimens 
of amateur papers. — U. P. Ward, Lock Box 16, 
Havana, Ill. (numismatics). —C. H. Norton, 
Selma, O. (coins and stamps).— David W. 
Jagger, Box 40, Newburg, N. Y. (stamps and 
autographs).— A. H. Canby, 88 McCulloch 
Street, Baltimore, Md. — John Godfrey, Glass 
Box 49, St. Joseph, Mo. — Geo. Metry, care 
of Vancise & Lyon, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. — E. 
Harrington, Jr., Box 114, Wenham, Mass. 
(birds’ eggs). — Fred. F. Schiener, 143 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. (presses and printing). 
— Arrowhead, alias Willie A. Bennett, of Cass- 
opolis, Mich., wants a correspondent in Louis- 
ville, Ky.— Archie Winter, Box 180, Jersey 


| City, N. J. (hunting and fishing). — Fred. 


Lally, Box 302, Lansingburg, N. Y. (stamps). 
— Ike,138 N. 5th Street, Reading, Pa. (stamps). 
— Barnard, Lock Box 660, Providence, R. I. 
(stamps). —Irving, Box 4399, N. Y. City. — 
Weehawken, Lock Box 1283, San Francisco. 
— Hermes, Box 384, Monroe, Mich. (stamps). 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXXIX. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: A Spanish 
railroad car is not the best place in the 
world to sleep, especially when the compart- 
ment contains eight persons, one half of whom 
smoke cigarrilos two thirds of the time. A 
Pullman Palace sleeping car would produce a 
greater sensation, going down from Burgos to 
Madrid, than the bones of the Cid reorgan- 
ized, and cleaving the air at the head of a Car- 
list army ; for we suppose he would be an “ old 
fogy,” and fight fur the old order of things. 
But we slept two hours, in spite of the smoke, 
and in spite of the attempts of a Spanish lady, 
who sat opposite us, to make herself comfort- 
able. We had a glance at Valladolid in the 
gloom, and our head was full of Columbus, 
Philip II., Prescott, and Irving. 

At seven in the morning we began to see 
It was a wild, desolate, barren 
region. Not a house, not a tree, hardly a 
shrub, relieved the dreary landscape. We 
have been on Cape Ann and in New Hamp- 
shire, where they have to sharpen the sheep’s 
noses to enable them to feed among the rocks; 
but we are afraid the muttons would have 
starved to death in this part of Spain, even if 
their noses had been sharpened. We caught 
a glance of the Escurial as we passed, which 
looked as gloomy as a tomb, and arrived at 
Madrid early in the morning. We went to 
the Hétel de Paris, which stands at one end 
of the Puerto del Sol, a large square in the 
centre of the city, from which radiate the prin- 
cipal streets. The house was full, and we 
were shown toa seven-by-nine room, witha 
brick floor, at the top of the building. This 
room, with breakfast and dinner, was thirty- 
five reales, or $1.75 a day. We protested for 
the judge and then for ourself. Matt did the 
same. The judge was moved down, the next 
day, to an outside-room on the third floor, 
fifty-five reales a day, and we, on the third 
day, to an inside room, fifty reales. 

We commenced at once upon the sights of 
Madr :, visiting the armory first, where we 
saw swords worn by Charles V., Don John of 
Austria, Pizarro, Philip II., Cortes; the ar- 


Spain again. 





mor of Columbus, Philip II., Charles V., the 
saddle of the Cid, and other articles of histor- 
ical interest. We went through the Royal 
Palace, through the stables and coach-house, 
and the Naval Museum, in which there are 
many memorials of Columbus. Our party 
called upon General Sickles, United States 
minister to Spain. We had met him before 
at the headquarters of General Grant in Wash- 
ington, and on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He had grown stouter, and the 
air of Madrid seemed to agree with him. He 
was very pleasant and agreeable, and is, in 
fact, a model minister. 

The next day we went to the Royal Pic- 
ture Gallery, which is one of the largest and 
choicest in Europe. Besides the works of the 
Spanish artists, Murillo, Merales, Velasquez, 
and others, there are many pictures of Raphael, 
Titian, Paul Veronese, Guido Reni, Tinto- 
retto, Domenichino, Claude Lorraine, and of 
all the old Dutch painters. After lunch, we 
called for a carriage, and a barouche, with 
driver and footman in stylish livery, aston- 
ished our republican eyes; but as the charge 
was only three dollars for the afternoon, we 
submitted to the show. We drove out of the 
city, crossing the Manzanares, on the bed of 
which a multitude of gypsies were encamped, 
for there was not water enough in it to get up 
a decent fog. In half an hour we reached 
the palace of the Marquis of Salmanaca, which, 
if not richer, is certainly pleasanter and more 
elegant than the Royal Palace in the city. It 
contains many treasures of art, and we were 
not a little surprised to find in the dining- 
room a large painting of the ‘‘ Landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth.” We returned to the 
city, and rode through the Prado, where we 
had a fine opportunity to see the fashionable 
people of Madrid in carriages and on foot. 
The ladies almost invariably wore the man- 
tilla, which is a kind of lace veil, on the head. 
The Spanish cloak does not go out of fashion 
among the common people. Beggars and 
tinkers wear it, and we have seen a man 
ploughing with one over his shoulders. 

The Puerto del Sol is a lively place. In the 
centre of it is an extensive fountain. The 
sidewalks are crowded with people; boys sell- 
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ing newspapers, women selling tobacco, ci- 
gars, and matches; men, women, boys, and 
girls selling lottery tickets. Standing in front 
of the hotel, the stranger is importuned every 
moment by a lottery seller. You are ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Sciiorito.” If you sit down ina 
café or restaurant, they pursue you. In addi- 
tion to these, you are invited to purchase 
tickets to the opera and the bull-fight at ruin- 
ous prices. We wished to attend the Royal 
Opera, the first night of the season, but tickets 
were held by speculators, who had bought up 
nearly all of them, at two or three times the 
advertised prices. 

The closing bull-fight of the season was on 
the last Sunday in October. Immense hand- 
bills proclaimed that eight bulls would ‘‘ ap- 
pear” on this great occasion. All the forenoon 
the tickets were hawked about the streets 
at a premium. From two o’clock in the 
afternoon the Calle de Alcala was crowd- 
ed with people on their way to the bull-ring. 
About ten thousand people attended the ex- 
hibition. We were pleased to see among them 
but very few ladies; not more than a hundred. 
We had a good seatin the shade. When we 
entered, the ring was full of people, smok- 
ing, chatting, and walking about: We con- 
fess that we felt cheap and mean, and we 
could not help thinking of a New England 


Sabbath. But the crowd behaved very well: 
none were tipsy or noisy. — 

At a signal, two men, dressed in black, rode 
into the ring, saluted the city authorities, 
who are supposed to preside over the enter- 
tainment, and made the circuit of the amphi- 


theatre. This was a hint for the people to 
leave the ring, which they did. A procession 
of those who were to take part in the spectacle 
then marched into the enclosure. The two 
officers in black led the column; then came 
three esfadas, or swordsmen, who are the 
stars of the performance; they were followed 
by four Zicadores, mounted upon worn-out, 
old horses; next came the dandarillos; and 
behind them is a squad of men on foot, whose 
business it was to tease and worry the bulls; 
and the rear is brought up by three mules, 
harnessed with gay trappings, to drag the bull 
from the arena after he is killed. This impos- 
ing array of combatants march up to the au- 
toridad, and make their obeisance, and retire. 

The blast of a trumpet announces the com- 
ing of the bull. Two picadores have stationed 
themselves at one side of the ring, with their 
lances poised. A pair of doors are thrown 
Open, and the bull, with ribbons on his horns, 
tushes into the arena. He is a broad-horned 
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fellow, and enters at a lively trot. Seeing the 
picadores, he rushes at the first; the lance 
pricks him on the shoulder, and he is easily 
turned aside, and darts at the other picador, 
who turns him aside in the same manner. 
By this time, several chulos, or men with 
red and yellow mantles in their hands, at- 
tract his attention, and skirmish with him 
for afew moments. Either the same or two 
other Zicadores then face the bull; and at this 
stage one or both of the old horses are 
gored by the horns of the bull. Another blast 
of the trumpet brings in the danderillos, who 
are gayly dressed in circus costume. 

They are each armed with two sticks, three 
feet long, adorned with gay ribbons, in the end 
of which is a dart with fangs, which spring 
out when it is thrust into the flesh of the ani- 
mal, so that the instrument. cannot be drawn 
out. One of these men faces the bull, and 
when the angry beast comes at him with head 
lowered so as to transfix him on his horns, 
he dexterously thrusts the two darts into his 
shoulders, and dodges to one side. The pain 
maddens the bull still more, and the chulos 
tease him a while longer. At another signal 
one of the esfJadas appears, marches up to the 
autoridad, makes a short speech, to the 
effect that, ‘‘in the name of the good city of 
Madrid, and the people there assembled, and 
for the benefit of the hospital, he will kill the 
bull or be killed.” As he makes his bow, he 
tosses his cap round his back, over his left 
shoulder, in among the audience. With a 
Toledo sword, and a small red flag in his 
hand, he commences the job he has agreed to 
do. Attracting the attention of the bull with 
the red flag, he frolics with him a while, often 
displaying great skill and dexterity in avoid- 
ing his angry opponent. Holding the flag in 
the left hand, the bull lowers his head and 
rushes upon the banner. While the animal is 
in this position, the esfada reaches over his 
head between his horns, and plunges the 
sword down between his shoulders, aiming at 
the heart. The first bull was not instantly 
killed, but he dropped in a short time. The 
mule team was attached to his neck by a rope, 
and he was dragged from the arena. As soon 
as the door closed upon him, another bull was 
admitted, and the same order was followed as 
before. 

OLIVER OpTIc. 
saat 

— Sri11 water collects a green slime, and 
gives forth an unhealthy miasma; running 
water is refreshing to man and beast. So with 





man: his proper element is constant activity. 
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1. ‘Tis Golden Oc - the summer is over, And flown all the birds from 
2. Jack tthe gay rover, the nuts will uncover, Butsquirrels are quicker than we 
3. When round the fine glowing, we heed not the Geomtinn, Ob! then what a pleasure ‘twill be "Old 


° -~s-. 
CHORUS. 


what shall we do, but hie away,too,To the shade of the old chestnut tree. Where brown nuts are falling, falling, falling, 
nuts they will taste, unless we make haste To the shade of the old chestnut tree. 
tales to repeat, as we mer -rily eat Thefruitof theold chestnut tree. Whose, &c., 


boys and girls calling, calling, calling, ‘‘ Come share our harvest so free.” 
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ing the last bitter cup of 
first-born. 
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THE FISHERMAN AND THE PORTER. 





